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THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 





BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 





‘VERY one has asked himself the great 
E question of antiquity as of the modern 
world: What is the summum bonum—the 
supreme good? You have life before you. 
Once only you can live it. What is the 
noblest object of desire, the supreme gift to 
covet? 

We have been accustomed to be told that 
the greatest thing in the religious world is 
Faith. That great word has been the key- 
note for centuries of the popular religion ; 
and we have easily learned to look upon it 
as the greatest thing in the world. Well, 
we are wrong. — If we have been told that, 
we may miss the mark. I have taken you, 
in the chapter which I have just read, to 
Christianity as its source ; and there we have 
seen, ‘* The greatest of these is love.’’ It is 
not an oversight. Paul was speaking of 
faith just a moment before. He says, ‘‘If I 
have all faith, so that I can remove moun- 
tains, and have not love, I am nothing.”’ 
So far from forgetting, he deliberately con- 
trasts them, ‘‘ Now abideth Faith, Hope, 
Love,’’ and without a moment’s hesitation 
oa decision falls, ‘‘ The greatest of these is 

ove.”’ 


And it is not prejudice. A man is apt to 


~ recommend to others his own strong point. 


Love was not Paul’s strong point. The ob- 
serving student can detect a beautiful ten- 
derness growing and ripening all through 
his character as Paul gets old; but the hand 
that wrote, ‘‘ The greatest of these i is love,’’ 

when we meet it first, is stained with blood. 





Nor is the letter to the Corinthians pecu- 
liar in singling out love as the suwmmum 
bonum. The masterpieces of Chrisianity are 
agreed about it. Peter says, ‘‘ Above all 
things have fervent love among yourselves.’’ 
Above all things. And John goes farther, 
‘*God is Love.’’ And you remember the 
profound remark which Paul makes else- 
where, ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ 
Did you ever think what he meant by that? 
In those days men were working their pass- 
age to Heaven by keeping the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the hundred and ten other 
commandments which they had manufac- 
tured out of them. Christ said, I will show 
you a more simple way. If you do one 
thing, you will do these hundred and ten 
things, without ever thinking about them. 
If you love, you will unconsciously fulfil the 
whole law. And you can readily see for 
yourselves how that must be so. Take any 
of the commandments. ‘‘ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before Me.’’ If a man love 
God, you will not require to tell him that. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law. ‘‘ Take 
not His name in vain.’’ Would he ever 
dream of taking His name in vain if he 
loved Him? ‘Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.’’ Would he not be too 


glad to have one day in seven to dedicate 
more exclusively to the object of his affec- 
tion? Love would fulfil all these laws re- 
garding God. And so, if he loved Man, 
you would never think of telling him to 
honor his father and mother. 


He could 
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not do anything else. It would be prepos- 
terous to tell him not to kill. You could 
only insult him if you suggested that he 
should not steal—how could he steal from 
those he loved? It would be superfluous to 
beg him not to bear false witness against his 
neighbor. If he loved him it would be the 
last thing he would do. And you would 
never dream of urging him not to covet 
what his neighbor had. He would rather 
they possessed it than himself. In this way 
** Love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ It is 
the rule for fulfilling all rules, the new com- 
mandment for keeping all the old com- 
mandments, Christ’s one secret of the 
Christian life. 

Now Paul had learned that; and in this 
noble eulogy he has given us the most won- 
derful and original account extant of the 
summum bonum. We may divide it into 
three parts. In the beginning of the short 
chapter, we have Love contrasted; in the 
heart of it, we have Love analyzed; toward 
the end, we have Love defended as a su- 
preme gift. 

THE CONTRAST. 


Paul begins by contrasting Love with 
other things that men in those days thought 
much of. I shall not attempt to go over 
those things in detail. Their inferiority is 
already obvious. 

He contrasts it with eloquence. And 
what a noble gift it is, the power of playing 
upon the souls and wills of men, and rousing 
them to lofty purposes and holy deeds. 
Paul says, ‘‘If I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, I ain 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal.’’ And we all know why. We 
have all felt the brazenness of words without 
emotion, the hollowness, the unaccountable 
unpersuasiveness, of eloquence behind 
which lies no Love. 

He contrasts it with prophecy. He con- 
trasts it with mysteries. He contrasts it with 
faith. He contrasts it with charity. Why 
is Love greater than faith? Because the 
end is greater than the means. And why 
is it greater than charity? Because the 
whole is greater than the part. Love is 
greater than faith, because the end is greater 
than the means. What is the use of having 
faith? It is to connect the soul with God. 
And what is the object of connecting man 
with God? ‘That he may become like God. 
But God is Love. Hence Faith, the means, 


is in order to Love, the end. Love, there- 
fore, obviously is greater than faith. It is 
greater than charity, again, because the 
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whole is greater than a part. Charity is 
only a little bit of Love, one of the innum- 
erable avenues of Love, and there may even 
be, and there is, a great deal of charity with- 
out Love. It is a very easy thing to toss a 
copper to a beggar on the street; it is gen- 
erally an easier thing than not to do it. 
Yet Love is just as often in the withholding. 
We purchase relief from the sympathetic 
feelings roused by the spectacle of misery, at 
the copper’s cost. It is too cheap—too 
cheap for us, and often too dear for the beg- 
gar. If we really loved him we would 
either do more for him, or less. 

Then Paul contrasts it with sacrifice and 
martyrdom. And I beg the little band of 
would-be missionaries—and I have the 
honor to call some of you by this name for 
the first time—to remember that though you 
give your bodies to be burned, and have 
not Love, it profits nothing—nothing! 
You can take nothing greater to the heathen 
world than the impress and reflection of the 
Love of God upon your own character. 
That is the universal language. It will take 
you years to speak in Chinese, or in the dia- 
lects of India. From the day you land, 
that language of Love, understood by all, 
will be pouring forth its unconscious elo- 
quence. It is the man who is the mission- 
ary, it is not his words. His character is 
his message. In the heart of Africa, among 
the great Lakes, I have come across black 
men and women who remembered the only 
white man they ever saw before—David 
Livingstone; and as you cross his footsteps 
in that dark continent, men’s faces light up 
as they speak of the kind Doctor who passed 
three years ago. They could not under- 
stand him; but they felt the Love that beat 
in his heart. Take into your new sphere of 
labor, where you also mean to lay down 
your life, that simple charm, and your life- 
work must succeed. You can take nothing 
greater, you need take nothing less. It is 
not worth while going if you take anything 
less. You may take every accomplishment ; 
you may be braced for every sacrifice; but 
if you give your body to be burned, and 
have not Love, it will profit you and the 
cause of Christ nothing. 


ANALYSIS. 


After contrasting Love with these things, 
Paul, in three verses, very short, gives us an 
amazing analysis of what this supreme thing 
is. lIask you to look at it. It is a com- 
pound thing, he tells us. It is like light. 
As you have seen a man of science take a 
beam of light and pass it through a crystal 
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prism, as you have seen it come out on the 
other side of the prism broken up into its 
component colors—red, and blue and yel- 
low, and violet, and orange, and all the 
colors of the rainbow—so Paul passes this 
thing, Love, through the magnificent prism 
of his inspired intellect, and it comes out on 
the other side broken up into its elements. 
And in these few words we have what one 
might call the Spectrum of Love, the analy- 
sis of Love. Will you observe what its ele- 
ments are? Will you notice that they have 
common names ; that they are virtues which 
we hear about every day; that they are 
things which can be practised by every man 
in every place in life; and how, by a multi- 
tude of small things and ordinary virtues, 
the supreme thing, the summum donum, is 
made up? 

The Spectrum of Love has nine ingredi- 
ents :— 

Patience—‘‘ Love suffereth long.’’ 

Kindness—‘‘ And is kind.”’ 

Generosity—‘‘ Love envieth not.’’ 

Humility—‘‘ Love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up.’’ 

Courtesy—‘‘ Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly.’’ 

Unselfishness—‘‘ Seeketh not her own.”’ 

Good Temper-—-‘‘ Is not easily provoked.’’ 

Guilelessness—‘‘ Thinketh no evil.’’ 

Sincerity—‘‘ Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth,”’ 

Patience ; kinda. 3; generosity; humility ; 
courtesy ; unselfishness ; good temper; guile- 
lessness ; sincerity—-these make up the su- 
preme gift, the stature of the perfect man. 
You will observe that all are in relation to 
men, in relation to life, in relation to the 
known to-day and the near to-morrow, and 
not to the unknown eternity. We hear 
much of love to God; Christ spoke much 
of love to man. We make a great deal of 
peace with heaven; Christ made much of 
peace on earth. Religion is not a strange 
or added thing, but the inspiration of the 
secular life, the breathing of an eternal 
spirit through this temporal world. The su- 
preme thing in short, is not a thing at all, 
but the giving of a further finish to the mul- 
titudinous words and acts which make up 
the sum of every common day. 

There is no time to do more than make a 
passing note upon each of these ingredients. 
Love is Patience. This is the normal atti- 
tude of Love ; Love passive, Love waiting to 
begin; not in a hurry; calm; ready to do 
its work when the summons comes, but 
meantime wearing the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit. Love suffers long ; beareth 





all things; believeth all things; hopeth all 
things. For love understands, and there- 
fore waits. 

Kindness. Love active. Have you ever 
noticed how much of Christ’s life was spent 
in doing kind things—in mere/y doing kind 
things? Run over it with that in view, and 
you will find that He spent a great propor- 
tion of His time simply in making people 
happy, in doing good turns to people. 
There is only one thing greater than happi- 
ness in the world, and that is holiness; and 
it is not in our keeping; but what God has 
put in our power is the happiness of those 
about us, and that is largely to be secured 
by our being kind to them. 

‘* The greatest thing,’’ says some one, ‘‘a 
man can do for his Heavenly Father is to be 
kind to some of His other children.”’ I 
wonder why it is that we are not all kinder 
than we are? How much the world needs 
it. How easily it is done. How instant- 
aneously it acts. How infallibly it ‘is re- 
membered. How superabundantly it pays 
itself back—for there is no debtor in the 
world so honorable, so superbly honorable, 
as Love. ‘‘ Love never faileth.’’ Love is 
success, Love is happiness, Love is life. 
‘**Love I say,’’ with Browning, ‘is energy 
of Life.’’ 

“ For life, with all its yields of joy or woe 
And hope and fear, 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love,— 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is.” 
Where Love is, God is. He that dwelleth 
in Love, dwelleth in God. God is Love. 
Therefore /ove. Without distinction, with- 
out calculation, without procrastination, 
love. Lavish it upon the poor, where it is 
very easy; especially upon the rich, who 
often need it most; most of all upon our 
equals, where it is very difficult, and for 
whom perhaps we each do least of all. 
There is a difference between /rying fo please 
and giving pleasure. Give pleasure. Lose 
no chance of giving pleasure. For that is 
the ceaseless and anonymous triumph of a 
truly loving spirit. ‘‘I shall pass through 
this world but once. Any good thing there- 
fore that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to any human being, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer it nor neglect it, 

for I shall not pass this way again.”’ 

Generosity. ‘Love envieth not.’’ This 
is Love in competition with others. When- 
ever you attempt a good work you will find 
other men doing the same kind of work, and 
probably doing it better. Envy them not. 
Envy is a feeling of ill-will to those who are 
in the same line as ourselves, a spirit of 
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covetousness and detraction. How little 
Christian work even is a protection against 
unchristian feeling. That most despicable 
of all the unworthy moods which cloud a 
Christian’s soul assuredly waits for us on the 
threshold of every work, unless we are forti- 
fied with this grace of magnanimity. Only 
one thing truly need the Christian envy, the 
large, rich, generous soul which “envieth 
not.”’ 

And then, after having learned all that, 
you have to learn this further thing, Humi/- 
tty—to put a seal upon your lips and forget 
what you have done. After you have been 
kind, after Love has stolen forth into the 
world and done its beautiful work, go back 
into the shade again and say nothing about 
it. Love hides even from itself. Love 
waives even self-satisfaction. ‘‘ Love vaun- 
teth not itself, is not puffed up.”’ 

The fifth ingredient is a somewhat strange 
one to find in this swmmum bonum: Cour- 
esy. This is Love in society, Love in rela- 
tion to etiquette. ‘‘Love doth not behave 
itself unseemly.’’ Politeness has been de- 
fined as love in trifles. Courtesy is said to 
be love in little things. And the one secret 
of politeness is to love. Love cannot be- 
have itself unseemly. You can put the 
most untutored persons into the highest so- 
ciety, and if they have a reservoir of Love 
in their heart, they will not behave them- 
selves unseemly. They simply cannot do 
it. Carlyle said of Robert Burns that there 
was no truer gentleman in Europe than the 
ploughman-poet. It was because he loved 
everything—the mouse, and the daisy, and 
all the things, great and small, that God had 
made. So with this simple passport he 
could mingle with any society, and enter 
courts and palaces from his little cottage on 
the banks of the Ayr. You know the mean- 
ing of the word “‘gentleman.’’ It means a 
gentle man—a man who does things gently 
with love. And that is the whole art and 
mystery of it. The gentle man cannot in 
the nature of things do an ungentle, and un- 
gentlemanly thing. The ungentle soul, the 
inconsiderate, unsympathetic nature, cannot 
do anything else. ‘‘ Love doth not behave 
itself unseemly.’’ 

Unselfishness. ‘‘ Love seeketh not her 
own.’’ Observe: Seeketh not even that 
which is her own. In Britain the English- 
man is devoted, and rightly, to his rights. 
But there come times when a man may ex- 
ercise even the higher right of giving up his 
rights. Yet Paul does not summon us to 
give up our rights. Loves strikes much 
deeper. It would have us not seek them at 
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all, ignore them, eliminate the personal ele- 
ment altogether from our calculations. It 
is not hard to give up our rights. They are 
often external. The difficult thing is to give 
up ourselves. The more difficult thing still 
is not to seek things for ourselves at all. 
After we have sought them, won them, de- 
served them, we have taken the cream off 
them for ourselves already. Little cross then 
to give them up. But not to seek them, to 
look every man not on his own things, but 
on the things of others—id opus est. ‘* Seek- 
est thou great things for thyself?’’ said the 
prophet ; ‘‘seek them not.’’ Why? Because 
there is no greatness in ¢hings. Things can- 
not be great. ‘The only greatness is unself- 
ish love. Even self-denial in itself is noth- 
ing, is almost a mistake. Only a great pur- 
pose or a mightier love can justify the waste. 
It is more difficult, | have said, not to seek 
our own at all, than, having sought it, to 
give it up. I must take that back. It is 
only true of a partly selfish heart. Noth- 
ing is a hardship to Love, and nothing is 
hard. I believe that Christ’s ‘‘yoke’’ is 
easy. Christ’s ‘‘yoke’’ is just his way of 
taking life. And I believe it is an easier 
way than any other. I believe it is a hap- 
pier way than any other. The most obvious 
lesson in Christ’s teaching is that there is no 
happiness in having and getting anything, 
but only in giving. I repeat, Zhere is no 
happiness in having or in getting, but only in 
giving. And half the world is on the wrong 
scent in pursuit of happiness. They think 
it consists in having and getting, and in be- 
ing served by others. It consists in giving, 
and in serving others. He that would be 
great among you, said Christ, let him serve. 
He that would be happy, let him remember 
that there is but one way—it is more blessed, 
it is more happy, to give than to receive. 

The next ingredient is a very remarkable 
one: Good Temper. ‘‘ Love is not easily 
provoked.’’ Nothing could be more strik- 
ing than to find this here. We are inclined 
to look upon bad temper as a very harmless 
weakness. We speak of it as a mere infirm- 
ity of nature, a family failing, a matter of 
temperament, not a thing to take into very 
serious account in estimating a man’s char- 
acter. And yet here, right in the heart of 
this analysis of love, it finds a place; and 
the Bible again and again returns to con- 
demn it as one of the most destructive ele- 
ments in human nature. 

The peculiarity of ill temper is that it is 
the vice of the virtuous. It is often the one 
blot on an otherwise noble character. You 
| know men who are all but perfect, and 
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women who would be entirely perfect, but 
for an easily ruffled, quick-tempered, or 
‘“‘touchy’”’ disposition. This compatibility 
of ill temper with high moral character is 
one of the strangest and saddest problems of 
ethics. The truth is there are two great 
classes of sins—sins of the Body, and sins of 
the Disposition. 
taken as a type of the first, the Elder 
Brother of the second. Now, society has 
no doubt whatever as to which of these is 
the worse. Its brand falls, without a chal- 
lenge, upon the Prodigal. But are we 
right? We have no balance to weigh one 
another’s sins, and coarser and finer are but 
human words ; but faults in the higher nature 
may be less venial than those in the lower, 
and to the eye of Him who is Love, a sin 
against Love may seem a hundred times 
more base. No form of vice, not worldli- 
ness, not greed of gold, not drunkenness it- 
self, does more to unchristianize society 
than evil temper. For embittering life, for 
breaking up communities, for destroying 
the most sacred relationships, for devastat- 
ing homes, for withering up men and 
women, for taking the bloom of childhood, 
in short, for sheer gratuitous misery: produc- 
ing power, this influence stands alone. 
Look at the Elder Brother, moral, kard- 


working, patient, dutiful—let him get all 
credit for his virtues—look at this man, 
this baby, sulking outside his own father’s 


door. ‘‘He was angry,’’ we read, ‘‘and 
would not go in.’’ Look at the effect upon 
the father, upon the servants, upon the hap- 
piness of the guests. Judge of the effect 
upon the Prodigal—and how many prodi 
gals are kept out of the Kingdom of God 
by the unlovely character of those who pro- 
fess to be inside? Analyze, as a study in 
Temper, the thunder-cloud itself as it gath- 
ers upon the Elder Brother’s brow. What 
is it made of? Jealousy, anger, pride, un- 
charity, cruelty, self-righteousness, touchi- 
ness, doggedness, sullenness,—these are the 
ingredients of this dark and loveless soul. 
In varying proportions, also, these are the 
ingredients of all ill temper. Judge if such 
sins of the disposition are not worse to live 
in, and for others to live with, than sins of 
the body. Did Christ indeed not answer 
the question Himself when He said, ‘I say 
unto you, that the publicans and the harlots 
go into the Kingdom of Heaven before 
you.’” There is really no place in Heaven 
for a disposition like this. A man with 
such a mood could only make Heaven mis- 
erable for all the people in it. Except, 
therefore, such a man be born again, he 
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cannot, he simply canno/, enter the King- 
dom of Heaven. For it is perfectly certain 
—and you will not misunderstand me—that 
to enter Heaven a man must take it with him. 

You will see then why Temper 1s signifi- 
cant. It is not in what it is alone, but in 
what it reveals. This is why I take the lib- 
erty now of speaking of it with such un- 
usual plainness. It is a test for love, a 
symptom, a revelation of an unloving nature 
at bottom. It is the intermittent fever 
which bespeaks unintermittent disease with- 
in; the occasional bubble escaping to the 
surface which betrays some rottenness un- 
derneath ; a sample of the most hidden pro- 
ducts of the soul dropped involuntarily 
when off one’s guard; in a word, the light- 
ning form of a hundred hideous and un- 
Christian sins. For a want of patience, a 
want of kindness, a want of generosity, a 
want of courtesy, a want of unselfishness, 
are all instantaneously symbolized in one 
flash of Temper. 

Hence it is not enough to deal with the 
Temper. We must go to the source, and 
change the inmost nature, and the angry 
humors will die away of themselves. Souls 
are made sweet not by taking the acid fluids 
out, but by putting something in—a great 
Love, a new Spirit, the Spirit of Christ. 
Christ, the Spirit of Christ, interpenetrating 
ours, sweetens, purifies, transforms ll. 
This only can eradicate what is wrong, 
work a chemical change, renovate and re- 
generate and rehabilitate the inner man. 
Will-power does not change men. Time 
does not change men. Christ does, 
Therefore ‘‘ Let that mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.’’ Some of us have 
not much time to lose. Remember, once 
more, that this is a matter of life or death. 
I cannot help speaking urgently, for my- 
self, for yourselves. ‘‘ Whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones, which believe in 
Me, it were better for him that a mill-stone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.’’ 
That is to say, it is the deliberate verdict of 
the Lord Jesus that it is better not to live 
than not tolove. Jf ts better not to live 
than not to love. 

Gutlelessness and Sincerity may be dis- 
missed almost with a word. Guilelessness 
is the grace for suspicious people. And the 
possession of it isthe great secret of per- 
sonal influence. You will find, if you think 
for a moment, that the people who influence 
you are people who believe in you. In an 
atmosphere of suspicion men shrivel up; 
but in that atmosphere they expand, and 
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find encouragement and educative fellow- 
ship. It is a wonderful thing that here and 
there in this hard, uncharitable world, there 
should still be left a few rare souls who 
think no evil. This is the great unworldli- 
ness. Love ‘‘thinketh no evil,’’ imputes 
no motive, sees the bright side, puts the 
best construction on every action. Whata 
delightful state of mind tolive in! Whata 
stimulus and benediction even to meet with 
it fora day! To be trusted is to be saved. 
And if we try to influence or elevate others, 
we shall soon see that success is in propor- 
tion to their belief of our belief in them. 
For the respect of another is the first restor- 
ation of the self-respect a man has lost; our 
ideal of what he is becomes to him the hope 
and pattern of what he may become. 

‘* Love rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth. I have called this Sin- 
cerity, from the words rendered in the Au- 
thorized Version by ‘‘rejoiceth in the 
truth.’’ And certainly, were this the real 
translation, nothing could be more just. 
For he who loves will love Truth not less 
than men. He will rejoice in the Truth— 
rejoice not in what be has been taught to 
believe; not in this Church’s doctrine or in 
that; not in this ism or in that ism; but 
“in the Truth.’’ He will accept only what 
is real ; he will strive to get at facts; he will 
search for Z7uth with a humble and un- 
biased mind, and cherish whatever he finds 
at any sacrifice. But the more literal trans- 
lation of the Revised Version calls for just 
such a sacrifice for truth’s sake here. For 
what Paul really meant is, as we there read, 
‘‘Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but re- 
joiceth with the truth,’’ a quality which 
probably no one English word—and cer- 
tainly not Sincerity—adequately defines. 
It includes, perhaps more strictly, the self- 
restraint which refuses to make capital out 
of others’ faults; the charity which delights 
not in exposing the weakness of others, but 
‘“covereth all things ;’’ the sincerity of pur- 
pose which endeavors to see things as they 
are, and rejoices to find them better than 
suspicion feared or calumny denounced. 

So much for the analysis of Love. Now 
the business of our lives is to have these 
things fitted into our characters. That is 
the supreme work to which we need to ad- 
dress ourselves in this world, to learn Love. 
Is life not full of opportunities for learning 
Love? Every man and woman every day 
}.as a thousand of them. The world is not 
# playground; it isa schoolroom. Life is 
1.ot a holiday, but an education. And the 
«ne eternal lesson for us all is how detler we 





can love. What makes a man a good crick- 
eter? Practice. What makes a man a good 
artist, a good sculptor, a good musician? 
Practice. What makes a man a good lin- 
guist, a good stenographer? Practice. 
What makes a man a good man? Practice. 
Nothing else. There is nothing capricious 
about religion. We do not get the soul in 
different ways, under different laws, from 
those in which we get the body and the 
mind. If a man does not exercise his arm 
he develops no biceps muscle ; and if a man 
does not exercise his soul, he acquires no 
muscle in his soul, no strength of character, 
no vigor of moral fibre, nor beauty of spirit- 
ual growth. Love is not a thing of enthusi- 
astic emotion. It is a rich, strong, manly, 
vigorous expression of the whole round 
Christian character—the Christ-like nature 
in its fullest development. And the con- 
stituents of this great character are only to 
be built up by ceaseless practice. 

What was Christ doing in the carpenter’s 
shop? Practising. Though perfect, we read 
that He /earned obedience, and grew in wis- 
dom and in favor with God. Do not quar- 
rel therefore with your lot in life. Do not 
complain of its never-ceasing cares, its petty 
environment, the vexations you have to 
stand, the small and sordid souls you have 
to live and work with. Above all, do not 
resent temptation ; do not be perplexed be- 
cause it seems to thicken round you more 
and more, and ceases neither for effort nor 
for agony nor prayer. That is your prac- 
tice. That is the practice which God ap- 
points you; and it is having its work in 
making you patient, and humble, and gen- 
erous and unselfish, and kind and courte- 
ous. Do not grudge the hand that is mould- 
ing the still too shapeless image within you. 
It is growing more beautiful, though you 
see it not, and every touch of temptation 
may add to its perfection. Therefore keep 
in the midst of life. Do not isolate your- 
self. Be among men, and among things, 
and among troubles, and difficulties, and 
obstacles. You remember Goethe’s words: 
Es bildet cin Talent sich in der Stille, doch 
cin Charakter in dem Strom der Welt. 
‘*Talent develops itself in solitude; char- 
acter in the stream of life.’’ Talent develops 
itself in solitude—the talent of prayer, of 
faith, of meditation, of seeing the unseen; 
character grows in the stream of the world’s 
life. That, chiefly, is where men are to learn 
love. 

How? Now, how? To make it easier, 
I have named a few of the elements of love. 
But these are only elements. Love itself 
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can never be defined. Light is a something 
more than the sum of its ingredients—a 
glowing, dazzling, tremulous ether. And 
love is something more than all its elements 
—a palpitating, quivering, sensitive, living 
thing. By synthesis of all the colors, men 
can make whiteness, they cannot make 
light. By synthesis of all the virtues, men 
can make virtue, they cannot make love. 
How then are we to have this transcendent 
living whole conveyed into our souls? We 
brace our wills tosecure it. We try to copy 
those who have it. We lay down rules 
about it. Wewatch: we pray. But these 
things alone will not bring Love into our 
nature. Love is an effect. And only as we 


fulfil the right condition can we have the 
Shall I tell you what the 


effect produced. 
cause 1s? 

If you turn to the Revised Version of the 
First Epistle of John you will find these 
words: ‘‘We love because He first loved 
us.’’ ** We love,’’ not ‘‘We love Him.’’ 
That is the way the old version has it, and 
itis quite wrong. ‘‘ We love—because He 
first loved us.’’ Look at that word ‘‘be- 
cause.’’ It is the cause of which I have 
spoken. ‘‘ Because He first loved us,’’ the 
effect follows that we love, we love Him, 
we love all men. Wecannothelpit. Be- 
cause He loved us, we love, we love every- 
body. Our heart is slowly changed. Con- 
template the love of Christ, and you will 
love. Stand before that mirror, reflect 
Christ’s character, and you will be changed 
into the same image from tenderness to ten- 
derness. ‘There is noother way. You can- 
not love to order. You only look at the 
lovely object, and fall in love with it, and 
grow into likeness to it. And so look at 
this Perfect Character, this Perfect Life. 
Look at the great Sacrifice as He laid down 
Himself, all through life, and upon the 
Cross of Calvary; and you must love Him. 
And loving Him, you mus) become like 
Him. Love begets love. It is a process of 
induction, Put a piece of iron in the pres- 
ence of an electrified body, and that piece 
of iron for a time becomes electrified. It is 
changed into a temporary magnet in the 
mere presence of a permanent magnet, and 
as long as you leave the two side by side, 
they are both magnets alike. Remain side 
by side with Him who loved us, and gave 
Himself for us, and you too will become a 
permanent magnet, a permanently attractive 
force; and like Him you will draw all men 
unto you, like Him you will be drawn unto 
all men. That is the inevitable effect of 
Love. Any man who fulfils that cause must 
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have that effect produced in him. Try to 
give up the idea that religion comes to us by 
chance, or by mystery, or by caprice. It 
comes to us by natural law, or by supernat- 
ural law, for all law is Divine. Edward 
Irving went to see a dying boy once, and 
when he entered the room he just put his 
hand on the sufferer’s head, and said, ‘‘ My 
boy, God loves you,’’ and went away. And 
the boy started from his bed, and called out 
to the people in the house, ‘‘God loves me! 
God loves me!’’ It changed that boy. 
The sense that God loved him overpowered 
him, melted him down, and began the creat- 
ing of a new heart in him. And that is how 
the love of God melts down the unlovely 
heart in man, and begets in him the new 
creature, who is patient and humble and 
gentle and unselfish. And there is no other 
way to get it. There is no mystery about 
it. We love others, we love everybody, we 
love our enemies, because He first loved us. 
THE DEFENCE. 

Now I have a closing sentence or two to 
add about Paul’s reason for singling out love 
as the supreme possession. It is a very re- 
markable reason. In a single word it is 
this: z¢ /asts. ‘‘ Love,’’ urges Paul, “‘ never 
faileth.’’ Then he begins again one of his 
marvellous lists of the great things of the 
day, and exposes them one by one. He 
runs over the things that men thought were 
going to last, and shows that they are all 
fleeting, temporary, passing away. 

‘¢Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail.’’ It was the mother’s ambition for her 
boy in those days that he should become a 
prophet. For hundreds of years God had 
never spoken by means of any prophet, and 
at that time the prophet was greater than the 
king. Men waited wistfully for another 
messenger to come, and hung upon his lips 
when he appeared as upon the very voice of 
God. Paul says, ‘‘Whether there be pro- 
phecies, they shall fail.’’ This book is full 
of prophecies. One by one they have 
‘¢ failed ;’’ that is, having been fulfilled 
their work is finished; they have nothing 
more to do now in the world except to feed 
a devout man’s faith. 

Then Paul talks about tongues. That 
was another thing that was greately coveted. 
‘‘Whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease.’’ As we all know, many, many cen- 
turies have passed since tongues have been 
known in this world. They have ceased. 
Take it in any sense you like. Take it, for 
illustration merely, as languages in general 
—a sense which was not in Paul’s mind at 
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all, and which though it cannot give us the 
specific lesson will point the general truth. 
Consider the words in which these chapters 
were written—Greek. It has gone. Take 
the Latin—the other great tongue of those 
days. It ceased long ago. Look at the In- 
dian language. It is ceasing. The lan- 
guage of Wales, of Ireland, of the Scottish 
Highlands, is dying before our eyes. The 
most popular book in the English tongue at 
the present time, except the Bible, is one of 
Dickens’s works, his Pickwick Papers. It 
is largely written in the language of Lon- 
don street-life ; and experts assure us that in 
fifty years it will be unintelligible to the 
average English reader. 

Then Paul goes farther, and with even 
greater boldness adds, ‘‘ Whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away.’’ The 
wisdom of the ancients, where is it? It is 
wholly gone. A schoolboy to-day knows 
more than Sir Isaac Newton knew. His 
knowledge has vanished away. You put 
yesterday’s newspaper in the fire. Its 
knowledge has vanished away. You buy 
the old editions of the great encyclopzdias 
for afew pence. Their knowledge has van- 
ished away. Look how the coach has been 
superseded by the use of steam. Look how 
electricity has superseded that, and swept a 
hundred almost new inventions into obli- 
vion. One of the greatest living authori- 
ties, Sir William Thompson, said the other 
day, ‘‘ The steam-engine is passing away.”’ 
‘* Whether there be knowledge, it shall van- 
ish away.’’ At every workshop you will 
see, in the back yard, a heap of old iron, a 
few wheels, a few levers, a few cranks, 
broken and eaten with rust. Twenty years 
ago that was the pride of the city. Men 
flocked in from the country to see the great 
invention ; now it is superseded, its day is 
done. And all the boasted science and 
philosophy of this day will soon be old. 
But yesterday, in the University of Edin- 
burgh, the greatest figure in the faculty was 
Sir James Simpson, the discoverer of chloro- 
form. The other day his successor and 
nephew, Professor Simpson, was asked by 
the librarian of the University to go to the 
library and pick out the books on his sub- 
ject that were no longer needed. And his 


reply to the librarian was this: ‘‘ Take 
every text-book that is more than ten years 
old, and put it down in the cellar.’’ Sir 


James Simpson was a great authority only a 
few years ago: men came from all parts of 
the earth to consult him; and almost the 
whole teaching of that time is consigned by 
the science of to-day to oblivion. And in 








every branch of science it is the same. 
‘* Now we know in part. We see through a 
glass darkly.’’ 

Can you tell me anything that is going to 
last? Many things Paul did not conde- 
scend to name. He did not mention 
money, fortune, fame; but he picked out 
the great things of his time, the things the 
best men thought had something in them, 
and brushed them peremptorily aside. Paul 
had no charge against these things in them- 
selves. All he said about them was that 
they would not last. They were great 
things, but not supreme things. There were 
things beyond them. What we are stretches 
past what we do, beyond what we possess. 
Many things that men denounce as sins are 
not sins; but they are temporary. And 
that is a favorite argument of the New Tes- 
tament. John says of the world, not that it 
is wrong, but simply that it ‘‘ passeth away.”’ 
There is a great deal in the world that is 
delightful and beautiful; there is a great 
deal in it that is great and engrossing; but 
it will not last. All that is in the world, 
the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life, are but fora little while. 
Love not the world therefore. Noth- 
ing that it contains is worth the life and 
consecration of an immortal soul. The im- 
mortal soul must give itself to something 
that is immortal. And the only immortal 
things are these: ‘‘Now abideth faith, 
hope, love; but the greatest of these is 
love.’’ 

Some think the time may come when two 
of these three things will also pass away— 
faith into sight, hope into fruition. Paul 
does not say so. We know but little now 
about the conditions of the life that is to 
come. But what is certain is that Love 
must last. God, the Eternal God, is Love. 
Covet therefore that everlasting gift, that 
one thing which it is certain is going to 
stand, that one coinage which will be cur- 
rent in the Universe when all the other 
coinages of all the nations of the world 
shall be useless and unhonored. You will 
give yourselves to many things; give your- 
self first to Love, Hold things in their pro- 
portion. Hold things in their proportion. 
Let at least the first great object of our lives 
be to achieve the character defended in these 
words, the character—and it is the char- 
acter of Christ—which is built round Love. 

I have said this thing iseternal. Did you 
ever notice how continually John associates 
love and faith with eternal life? I was not 
told when I was a boy that ‘‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten 
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Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
have everlasting life.’’ What I was told, I 
remember, was that God so loved the world 
that, if I trusted in Him, I was to have a 
thing called peace, or I was to have rest, or 
I was to have joy, or I was to have safety. 
But I had to find out for myself that whoso- 
ever trusteth in Him—that is, whosoever 
loveth Him, for trust is only the avenue to 
Love—hath everlasting 4fe. The Gospel 
offers a man life. Never offer men a thim- 
bleful of Gospel. Do not offer them merely 
joy, or merely peace, or merely rest, or 
merely safety ; tell them how Christ came to 
give men more abundant life than they have, 
a life abundant in love, and therefore abun- 
dant in salvation for themselves,, and large 
in enterprise for the alleviation and redemp- 
tion of the world. Then only can the Gos- 
pel take hold of the whole of a man, body, 
soul, and spirit, and give to each part of 
his nature its exercise and reward. Many 
of the current gospels are addressed only to 
a part of a man’s nature. They offer peace, 
not life; faith, not Love; justification, not 
regeneration. And men slip back again 
from such religion because it has never 
really held them. Their nature was not all 
init. It offered no deeper and gladder life- 
current than the life that was lived before. 


Surely it stands to reason that only a fuller 
love can compete with the love of the 
world. 

To love abundantly is to live abundantly, 
and to love for ever is to live for ever. 
Hence, eternal life is inextricably bound up 


with love. We want to live for ever for the 
same reason that we want to live to-morrow. 
Why do you want to live to-morrow? It is 
because there is some one who loves you, 
and whom you want to see to-morrow, and 
be with, and love back. There is no other 
reason why we should live on than that we 
love and are beloved. It is when a man has 
no one to love him that he commits suicide. 
So long as he has friends, those who love 
him and whom he loves, he will live, be- 
cause to live is to love. Be it but the love 
of a dog, it will keep him in life; but let 
that go and he has no contact with life, no 
reason to live. He dies by his own hand. 
Eternal life also is to know God, and God is 
love. This is Christ’s own definition. 
Ponder it. ‘* This is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’’ Love 
must be eternal. It is what God is. On 
the last analysis, th-n, love is life. Love 
never faileth, and life never faileth, so long 
as there is love. That is the philosophy of 
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! what Paul is showing us; the reason why in 


the nature of things Love should be the su- 
preme thing—because it is going to last ; 
because in the nature of things it is an Eter- 
nal Life. It is a thing that we are living 
now, not what we get when we die; that we 
shall have a poor chance of getting when we 
die unless we are living it now. No worse 
fate can befall a man in this world than to 
live and grow old alone, unloving, and un- 
loved. To be lost is to live in an unregen- 
erate condition, loveless and unloved; and 
to be saved is to love; and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth already in God. For God 
is Love, 

Now I have all but finished. How many 
of you will join me in reading this chapter 
once a week for the next three months? 
A man did that once and it changed his 
whole life. Will you doit? It is for the 
greatest thing in the world. You might be- 
gin by reading it every day, especially the 
verses which describe the perfect character. 
‘* Love suffereth long, and is kind; love en- 
vieth not; love vaunteth not itself.’’ Get 
these ingredients into your life. Then 
everything that you do is eternal. It is 
worth doing. It is worth giving time to. 
No man can become a saint in his sleep; 
and to fulfil the condition required demands 
a certain amount of prayer and meditation 
and time, just as improvement in any direc- 
tion, bodily or mental, requires preparation 
and care. Address yourselves to that one 
thing; at any cost have this transcendent 
character exchanged for yours. You will 
find as you look back upon your life that the 
moments that stand out, the moments when 
you have really lived, are the moments when 
you have done things in a spirit of love. 
As memory scans the past, above and be- 
yond all the transitory pleasures of life, 
there leap forward those supreme hours when 
you have been enabled to do unnoticed 
kindnesses to those round about you, things 
too trifling to speak about, but which you feel 
have entered into your eternal life. I have 
seen almost all the beautiful things God has 
made; I have enjoyed almost every pleasure 
that He has planned for man; and yet as I 
look back I see standing out above all the 
life that has gone, four or five short experi- 
ences when the love of God reflected itself 
in some poor imitation, some small act of 
love of mine, and these seem to be the 
things which alone of all one’s life abide. 
Everything else in all our lives is transitory. 
Every other good is visionary. But the acts 
of love which no man knows about, or can 
ever know about—they never fail. 
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In the book of Matthew, where the Judg- 
ment Day is depicted for us in the imagery 
of One seated on the throne and dividing 
the sheep from the goats, the test of a man 
then is not, ‘‘ How have I believed?’’ but 
** How have I loved?’’ The test of relig- 
ion, the final test of religion, is not relig- 
iousness, but Love. I say the final test of 
religion at that great Day is not religious- 
ness, but Love; not what I have done, not 
what I have believed, not what I have 
achieved, but how I have discharged the 
common charities of life. Sins of commis- 
sion in that awful indictment are not even 
referred to. By what we have not done, dy 
sins of omission, we are judged. It could 
not be otherwise. For the withholding of 
love is the negation of the spirit of Christ, 
the proof that we never knew Him, that for 
us He lived in vain, It means that He sug- 
gested nothing in all our thoughts, that He 
inspired nothing in all our lives, that we 
were not once near enough to Him to be 
seized with the spell of His compassion for 
the world. It means that— 

“T lived for myself, I thought for myself, 

For myself, and none beside— 


Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
As if He had never died.”’ 


It is the Son of AZan before whom the na- 
tions of the world shall be gathered. It is 
in the presence of Humanity that we shall 
be charged. And the spectacle itself, the 
mere sight of it, will silently judge each one. 
Those will be there whom we have met and 
helped; or there, the unpitied multitude 
whom we neglected or despised. No other 
witness need be summoned. No other 
charge than lovelessness shall be preferred. 
Be not deceived. The words which all of 
us shall one day hear sound not of theology 
but of life, not of churches and saints but of 
the hungry and the poor, not of creeds and 
doctrines but of shelter and clothing, not of 
Bibles and prayer-books but of cups of cold 
water in the name of Christ. Thank God 
the Christianity of to-day is coming nearer 
the world’s need. Live to help that on. 
Thank God men know better, by a hairs- 
breadth, what religion is, what God is, who 
Christ is, where Christ is. Who is Christ? 
He who fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
visited the sick. And where is Christ? 
Where ?—whoso shall receive a little child 
in My name receiveth Me. And who are 
— Every one that loveth is born of 
God. 





——_—___-»>— 
IMPROVE the present hour, for all beside 
Is a mere feather on the torrent’s tide. 
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LITTLE ESQUIMAU CHILDREN. 





ID you ever see a group of children get 
together on the sidewalk and play the 
fascinating game of ‘‘ Esquimau ?’’ It is not 
unlike the ‘‘ Muffia Man,’’ but then it re- 
quires different words, and so it certainly is 
another game entirely. All the youngsters 
gather in a ring and slowly jig around 
and around, while, while half of them shrill 
in a queer sing-song: 
Oh, do you know the Esquimau? 
The Esquimau, 
The Esquimau? 

The query is solemnly answered with great 
alacrity by the other half of the circle, who 
shriek : 

Oh, yes, we know the Esquimau, 
The Esquimau, 
The Esquimau, 

He lives in the land of ice and snow, 
Of ice and snow, 
Of ice and snow. 

Then the whole band hop solemnly, in 
simulation of the supposed antics of the 
Esquimau. 

The funniest part of it all, according to a 
gentleman who has recently returned to this 
city from the arctic regions, is that the little 
Esquimau youngsters have an almost identi- 
cal game—singing an odd little tune of their 
own and going through queer antics, un- 
hesitatingly believed to be the exact repre- 
sentation of the children of the far-away 
South. 

You would think that so much of the lit- 
tle Esquimau’s time would be spent trying 
to keep warm that he wouldn’t have a great 
deal left to play. But those little fur clad 
tots in the ice and snow are having more 
fun than a circus and a summer vacation 
rolled into one. 

They tag around after their male relatives 
just as the small boys do here, and they fid- 
get their snub-nosed mammas almost to 
death by stealing off among the icebergs in 
a little bit of a tippy cranky craft made of 
skins and things. They listen round-eyed 
to tales of harpoons and deadly bouts with 
polar bears. They tell their small sisters 
brave tales of their own dauntless courage, 
and when a bigger boy shouts ‘‘ Polar bear!”’ 
they run shrieking to their relatives, just as 
if they lived on California street or some- 
where in the mission. 

The Esquimau small boy is amazingly like 
other boys. He’s round faced and brown- 
cheeked and chubby beyond belief. He 
wears queer garments of skins and of leathers. 
He doesn’t know what ahat is. He never 
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ate a pound of candy or a dish of ice cream 
in his life, and he never heard of a baseball 
game, but he’s much like other boys for all 
that. 

As for the girls, they are precisely like their 
blonde sister down here, who hasn’t the 
faintest notion how good whale’s blubber is. 
She knows just the same kind of games. 
When one brown tot ‘ goes visitin’ another 
brown tot she lugs her favorite doll with her, 
and then she sits right down in the dark 
little hut and begins to “‘ play house.’’ 

That doll of hers is a strange looking 
being. It has a flat face made of wood or 
bone, and it has the stiffest kind of arms and 
legs, not a joint in them, and its eyes are 
just painted on the face, and it’s a lucky 
doll that has a hair on his head; but little 
Miss Esquimau loves that doll just as much as 
if it were flaxen-haired and had red-cheeks 
and shining blue eyes. Dolly couldn’t speak 
‘‘mamma’’ if you squeezed it to pieces, and 
it would never think of sucha thing as letting 
you turn its head, but Miss Esquimau doesn’t 
mind that a bit. She just dresses and un- 
dresses her and whips her and cries over her 
dreadful misdeeds quite as if her name was 
Maude Ethel Van Buren instead of being an 
unpronounceable thing in consonants and a 
grunt. 

She has a good many gowns, too, has lit- 
tle Miss Iceberg. ©h, yes. Why, there’s 
her minkskin walking gown, and her otter 
sledging get up, and her sealskin cloak, and, 
finest of all, her feather dress. Pretty things 
they are, these gay skin garments. They 
are wonderfully made, delicately sewed, and 
sometimes they are wondrously embroidered 
with quills from the fretful porcupine. 

Those benighted little beetle- brows have 
never heard of Noah’s ark, but they have a 
substitute for its weird animals among their 
toys. Wooden walruses, with fierce mus- 
taches, and ghostly birds, whose unbending 
dignity suggests the splendid reserve of those 
familiar patriarchs, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
so distinctly that you look around for the 
little green trees and spotted dogs that 
always stand guard over the ark. 

They don’t have trains of cars to play with, 
those blue-nosed shiverers; they wouldn’t 
know what to do with them if they had; but 
they have a jolly substitute. There’s a tiny 
sledge of bone, drawn by four sleuth like 
dogs, and there are bold forerunners going 
on before and daring hunters walking non- 
chalantly behind. ‘There’s a regular Santa 
Claus of a doll sittin; in a sledge and driving 
four beautiful snarling dogs. 

When the long winter dark comes on, the 
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boys sit in the low huts and make tiny boats 
of fish skin cunningly stretched over a skel- 
eton of firm wood. While they are tinker- 
ing away at these pretty boats the small 
sister sits beside them on the bearskin and 
makes soft little fur boots for her doll. 

The mother is close by, making nets or 
trimming a robe with a delicate border of 
porcupine quills. She can tell the loveliest 
fairy tales, can that little bit of a fat, roly- 
poly mother—fairy tales all about queer little 
seals who can turn up their fur hoods, and 
turn into the splendidest bow-legged men. 
Thereare strange legends about the crowand 
his wife, and tales of the domestic life of the 
big white bears. When the boy grows 
weary of the legends he runs out and has a 
tumble in the snow. There’s always plenty 
of snow—such sleigh rides, such snow fights 
—only think of the fun those little blue- 
chins have ! 

They have the funniest kind of foot-balls. 
They look like huge potatoes that have been 
put down cellar and sprouted. They’re all 
covered with long tufts of fur, that flies 
about in a most confusing way when the 
ball goes round. They make snow-shoes 
for themselves, too, and for their dolls, and 
they go out ‘‘shoeing.’’ 

Not such a bad idea, this living at the 
North Pole, is it? That is, when you’rea 
youngster. When you’re grown up you 
want books and papers, and concerts, and 
soup and dinners with more than one course, 
and it’s different.—Home Cheer. 
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A PROPER TONE IN READING AND 
SPEAKING. 





BY GEORGE W. MINNS. 





HE Rev. Edward E. Hale has written a 

letter in which he calls for a reform in 
the bad voices to which, he says, his coun- 
trywomen are trained. He ascribes the 
shrill, harsh voices of our women not to 
climate, but to the custom of the grammar 
and primary schools, which makes little 
girls ‘‘read up’’ as it is called. ‘The 
teacher,’’ he says, ‘‘ really expects a child 
of five to fill with her voice a room fifty feet 
square and fifteen feet high. The result is 
unnatural and detestable. The child ought 
not to read any louder at school than she 
talks naturally. But just as long as Miss 
Lovechild or Miss Screamwell, the teacher, 
expects the poor thing to ‘‘ read louder,’’ 
so long will she change her home voice for 
a school scream, and in the end the school 
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scream takes the place of the home voice. 
Lear says of Cordelia: 


Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 


‘‘Tf I had money enough, I would have 
that written in large signs, in letters of gold, 
and hung in every school-room in the coun- 
try. I do not write in the interest of public 
speaking. I should have no tears if I never 
heard a woman make a speech. But in the 
interests of reading aloud, of the school- 
room, and of talk, which is probably the 
thing which does most to make life happy, I 
urge a softening of these unpleasant tones.”’ 

So much for Mr. Hale. I do not think 
the voices of American women generally are 
shrill and disagreeable, and it seems to me 
that the genial satirist’s charge is too sweep- 
ing when he says it is the ‘‘ custom’’ of the 
public schools to force children’s voices. In 
some country schools in New England this 
may be done, but I think the schools do 
not generally fall into this vicious habit. 
The cause of the fault complained of is the 
bad example of some parents and teachers, 
who use only nasal, head tones, who con- 
found loudness or fulness of voice with high 
key, and who do not know what good, that 
is natural, reading is. So, such a teacher 
gives the direction to ‘‘speak up,’’ and the 
child begins and continues to read upon the 
highest note of her voice, which is soon in- 
jured. The result is an unnatural tone in 
reading which is sometimes called the 
**school tone.’” To remedy this evil, the 
teacher must cure the fault first in himself, 
if it exists there, so that he may show the 
children what good, easy, natural reading 
is, and he should practice them in the same 
manner, making them begin to read upon 
the middle tones of their voice. Let him 
endeavor, by judicious vocal exercises, to 
strengthen the middle and lower registers of 
the voice, and select pieces which require a 
great variety of tones. With distinct artic- 
ulation, the children will then be easily 
heard and understood, and the reading not 
being labored will be agreeable to the ear. 
I never knew a child of five to be expected 
or asked to fill with her voice a room of the 
dimensions stated by Mr. Hale; but, if in 
good health, she can fill a much larger space 
out of doors, when at play. The trouble is 


not in reading in a large room— young 
children seldom do that—but that the train- 
ing of the child in the use of its voice is al- 
together faulty and contrary to nature; the 
effect is a strained, harsh, and disagreeable 
voice, 
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Mr. Hale speaks in his letter of his know- 
ing his countrywomen in Europe by their 
loud, shrill voices, which could be heard 
the whole length of the public dining-rooms. 
So far as I have heard, it is the brazen-faced, 
showy, sham, shoddy aristocracy that have 
these horrible screeching voices ; it is their 
way of showing that they are Aigh-toned. 
3ut we have all known women whose voices 
thrilled and charmed us like the sweetest 
music, because their hearts were full of kind- 
ness and good-will. Some people have 
thought there was no better test of charac- 
ter than the voice. It may sometimes give 
a wrong impression of the speaker; but 
most often a correct one—for the maxim, 
‘Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,’’ is true in more senses 
than one. Shakespeare tells us that it was 
Cordelia’s, the good daughter’s voice, 
which was ‘‘ ever soft, gentle, and low;”’ 
the thankless daughters were harsh and 
loud-voiced. Let the girls, then, never 
forget that pleasant dispositions make pleas- 
ant voices, and that the sweetest voice is 
attuned to a loving heart. 
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A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY. 





BY PAMELA M. COLE. 





EAN ALFORD, long ago, recommend- 
ing simplicity of language, originated 
a phrase which may be said to have become 
a proverb: ‘‘ Call a spade, a spade; not 
‘an oblong implement of agricultural indus- 
try.’’’ One is tempted to wish that his 
words might be made a lesson in school and 
publishers’ offices, that perchance persons 
might learn that simple things should be 
described in simple terms, and the more 
copious the vocabulary, the more each word 
has its own meaning. There are certain 
writers whose style, rich in ornament, can 
gracefully wear 
“words five-jewels long 
Which on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever ; ” 
but everyday mortals, talking of everyday 
things, why will they not use words which 
they understand and are able to manage? 
Why has the word ‘‘ begin’’ been obliged 
to give place to ‘‘commence?’’ Surely, 
‘*T commenced to read’’ is less euphonious 
than ‘‘I began to read.’’ Also (a strong 
reason in its favor) ‘‘ begin’’ isSaxon. If 
one has a strong preference for ‘‘ commence’’ 
he should remember to let it govern a noun, 
not an infinitive verb. 
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Not long ago those who were looking for 
business tried to get ‘‘a place’’ or ‘‘a 
situation ;’” at present they look for a 
**position.’? Sometimes they ‘ obtain’’ or 
**secure’’ it; but too often, when every 
effort has been made and friends have 
brought every influence to bear, we are in- 
formed that ‘‘ has accepted a posi- 
tion.”’ Lately a youth was heard of who 
was ‘‘ trying to get a chance’’ somewhere, 
and lovers of everyday English devoutly 
hoped he would succeed. 

Among the many words used in reference 
to apparitions, wraith is peculiarly and dis- 
tinctly Scottish. It is not a “ghost,’’ in 
the common acceptation of that term, 
but the form seen by those who are gifted 
with ‘‘ second sight,’’ the form of a person 
now living, the appearance of which fore- 
tells his approaching death. Logan in the 
‘* Braes o’ Yarrow,’’ and Campbell in ‘‘Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter,’’ apply the word with 
poetic license to the sprite which rising with 
dismal shriek from the waves prophesies the 
drowning of the subject of the poem. But 
the writer of a recent series of letters from 
abroad, describing Byron’s old home, men- 
tions the ‘‘monk-wraithed cloisters of New- 
stead.’’ One is reminded of a person who 
spoke of finding a friend ‘‘ lying perdu for 
him,’’ adding pleasantly, “I don’t know 
just what perdu means, but it is a word that 
sounds well.’’ 

Some persons have a habit of using the 
word appreciate for like, and when they cut 
off, as they too often do, the first syllable, 
one*feels that the habit is—to quote Dog- 
berry—‘‘ most tolerable, and not to be en- 
dured.’” Why is it not sufficient to say 
correctly ‘‘I do not like it?’’ The indi- 
vidual who says ‘‘ I appreciate this—I don’t 
appreciate that,’’ is not aware that appre- 
clate may express liking or disliking, for to 
appreciate anything is merely to rate it at 
its true value, as its derivation (ad pretium) 
shows. 

The solemn and sacred word martyr, how 
it is abused! Meaning a witness (from the 
Greek yaprvp), it was long ago appropriated 
to those who sealed with their blood their 
testimony to the cause they loved. ‘‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this,’’ and the church 
commemorates them in her grandest of 
hymns ; 


“ The noble army of martyrs praise Thee.” 


The word recalls how many of the great and 
good of all ages—Ridley and Latimer who 
lighted ‘* such a candie as shall never be put 
out’’—Tyndale done to death for sending 
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the unfettered word of God among the poor 
and needy—whose dying cry echoes the 
very spirit of the Prayer upon the Cross, 
‘* Lord, open the eyes of the King of Eng- 
land.’’ ‘* The noble army’’ has many others 
whose record is known only on high. 

And there are well-read persons who ap- 
ply this noble word to those who are suffer- 
ers from toothache and rheumatism, and 
even describe a housekeeper’s trials with 
incompetent servants as ‘‘a martyrdom.”’ 
Does their knowledge of our extensive lan- 
guage furnish nothing more appropriate !— 
N. £. Journal of Education. 
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AGASSIZ AT PENIKESE. 

BY PROF. DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
President of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 
GASSIZ was above all else a teacher. 
His mission in America was that of a 
teacher of science—of science in the broad- 
est sense as the orderly arrangement of all 
human knowledge. He would teach men to 
know, not simply to remember or to guess. 
He believed that men in all walks of life 
would be more useful and more successful 
through the thorough development of the 
powers of observation and judgment. He 
would have the student trained through con- 
tact with real things, not merely exercised in 
the recollection of the book descriptions of 
things. ‘If you study Nature in books,’’ 
he said, ‘‘when you go out of doors you 

can not find her.’’ 

Agassiz was once asked to write a text- 
book in zoélogy for the use of schools and 
colleges. Of this he said: ‘‘ I told the pub- 
lishers that I was not the man to do that 
sort of thing, and I told them, too, that the 
less of that sort of thing which is done the 
better. It is not school-books we want, it is 
students. The book of Nature is always 
open, and all that I can do or say shall be 
to lead young people to study that book, 
and not to pin their faith to any other.’’ 

He taught natural history in Harvard 
College as no other man had taught in 
America before. He was ‘‘the best friend 
that ever student had,’’ because the most 
genial and kindly. Cambridge people used 
to say that one had “‘ less need of an over- 
coat in passing Agassiz’s house’’ than any 
other in that city. 

In the interest of popular education as well 
as of scientific research, Agassiz laid the foun- 
dation of the Museum of Comparative Zoél- 
ogy. Here, in the face of all sorts of dis- 
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couragements, he worked with wonderful 
zeal, which showed its results in the success 
of everything with which he had to do. 

Of the older teachers of biology in Amer- 
ica, the men who were born between 1830 
and 1850, nearly all who have reached emi- 
nence have been at one time or another 
pupils of Agassiz. The names of Le Conte, 
Hartt, Shaler, Scudder, Wilder, Putnam, 
Packard, Clark, Alexander Agassiz, Morse, 
Lyman, Brooks, Whitman, Garman, Faxon, 
Fewkes, Minot, and many others not less 
worthily known, come to our thoughts at 
once as evidence of this statement. 

Even as late as 1873, when Agassiz died, 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy was 
almost the only school in America where 
the eager student of natural history could 
find the work he wanted. The colleges 
generally taught only the elements of any 
of the sciences. Twenty years ago original 
research was scarcely considered as among 
the functions of the American college. Such 
investigators as America had were for the 
most part outside of the colleges, or at the 
best carrying on their investigations in time 
stolen from the drudgery of the class-room. 
One of the greatest of American astrono- 
mers was kept for forty years teaching alge- 
bra and geometry, with never a student far 
enough advanced to realize the real work of 
his teacher. And this work was typical of 
hundreds before the university spirit was 
kindled in American schools. That this 
spirit was kindled in Harvard forty years 
ago was due in the greatest measure to 
Agassiz’s influence. It was here that grad- 
uate instruction in science in America prac- 
tically began. In an important sense the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy was the 
first American university. 

Notwithstanding the great usefulness of 
the museum and the broad influence of its 
teachers, Agassiz was not fully satisfied. 
The audience he reached was still too small. 
Throughout the country the great body of 
teachers of science went on in the old 
mechanical way. On these he was able to 
exert no influence. The boys and girls still 
kept up the humdrum recitations from 
worthless text-books. They got their les- 
sons from the book, recited them from 
memory, and no more came into contact 
with Nature than they would if no animals 
or plants or rocks existed on this side of the 
planet Jupiter. 

It was to remedy this state of things that 
Agassiz conceived, in 1872, the idea of a 
scientific ‘‘ camp-meeting,’’ where the work- 
ers and the teachers might meet together— 








a summer school of observation where the 
teachers should be trained to see Nature for 
themselves and teach others how to see it. 

The first plan suggested was that of calling 
the teachers of the country together for asum- 
mer outing on the island of Nantucket. Be- 
fore the site was chosen, Mr. John Anderson, 
a wealthy merchant of the city of New York 
offered to Agassiz the use of his island of 
Penikese, together with a large yacht and 
an endowment of fifty thousand dollars in 
money, if he would permanently locate this 
scientific ‘‘camp meeting’’ on the island. 
Thus was founded the Anderson School of 
Natural History on the island of Penikese. 

Penikese is a little island containing about 
sixty acres of very rocky ground—a pile of 
stones, with intervals of soil. It is the last 
and least of the Elizabeth Islands, lying to 
the south of Buzzard’s Bay, on the south 
coast of Massachusetts. The whole cluster 
was once a great terminal moraine of rocks 
and rubbish of all sorts, brought down from 
the mainland by some ancient glacier, and 
by it dropped into the ocean off the heel of 
Cape Cod. The sea has broken up the 
moraine into eight little islands by wearing 
tide channels between hill and hill. The 
names of these islands are recorded in the 
jingle which the children of that region learn 
before they go to school: 

‘* Naushon, Nonamesset, Uncatena, and We- 
pecket, 
Nashawena, Pesquinese, Cuttyhunk, and Pen- 
ikese.”’ 
And Penikese, last and smallest of them, 
lies, a little forgotten speck, out in the ocean, 
eighteen miles south of New Bedford. It 
contains two hills, joined together by a nar- 
row isthmus, a little harbor, a farm-house, a 
flag-staff, a barn, a willow tree, and a flock 
of sheep. And here Agassiz founded his 
school. This was in the month of June in 
the year 1873. 

From the many hundred applicants who 
sent in their names as soon as the school 
was made public, Agassiz chose fifty—thirty 
men, twenty women—teachers, students, and 
naturalists of various grades from all parts of 
the country. This practical recognition of 
coeducation was criticised by many of Agas- 
siz’s friends, trained in the monastic schools 
of New England, but the results soon justi- 
fied the decision. These fifty teachers should 
be trained so far as he could train them in 
right methods of work. They should carry 
into their schools his own views of scientific 
teaching. - Then each of these schools would 
become in its turn a centre of help to others, 
until the influence toward real work in sc!- 
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ence should spread throughout our educa- 
tional system. 

None of us will ever forget his first sight 
of Agassiz. We had come down from New 
Bedford in a little tug-boat in the early 
morning, and Agassiz met us at the landing- 
place on the island. He was standing almost 
alone on the little wharf, and his great face 
beamed with pleasure. For this summer 
school, the thought of his old age, might be 
the crowning work of his lifetime. Who 
could foresee what might come from the ef- 
forts of fifty men and women, teachers of 
science, each striving to do his work in the 
best possible way? His thoughts and hopes 
rose to expectations higher than any of us 
then understood. 

His tall, robust figure, broad shoulders 
bending a little under the weight of years, 
his large round face lit up by kindly dark- 
brown eyes, his cheery smile, the enthusiastic 
tones of his voice, all these entered into our 
first as well as our last impressions of Agassiz. 
He greeted us with great warmth as we 
landed. He looked into our faces to justify 


himself in making choice of us among the 
many whom he might have chosen. 

The roll of the Anderson School has never 
been published, and I can only restore a 
part of it from memory. Among those 


whose names come to my mind as I write 
are Dr. Charles O. Whitman, now of Clark 
University; Dr. William K. Brooks, of 
Johns Hopkins; Dr. Frank H. Snow, 
now Chancellor of the University of Kan- 
sas; Dr. W. O. Crosby, of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, then a boy from 
Colorado interested in rocks and minerals ; 
Samuel Garman, Walter Faxon, Walter 
Fewkes, and Charles Sedgwick Minot, all 
of them still connected with the work at 
Cambridge ; Ernest Ingersoll, then just be- 
ginning his literary work; Prof. Scott, of 
the Normal School at Westfield; Prof. 
Stowell, of the school at Cortland; Prof. 
Apgar, of Trenton, N. J.; Prof. Fernald, of 
Maine; Miss Susan Hallowell, of Wellesley 
College ; Miss Mary Beaman (Mrs. Jora- 
lemon); Mr.E. A. Gastman, of Illinois; and 
other well-known instructors. With these 
was the veteran teacher of botany at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, Miss Lydia W. 
Shattuck, with her pupil and associate, Miss 
Susan Bowen. Prof. H. H. Straight and 
his bride, both then teachers in the State 
Normal School at Oswego, were also with 
us. These four, whom all of us loved and 
respected, were the first of our number to be 
claimed by death. 

Among our teachers, besides Agassiz, 
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were Burt G. Wilder, Edward S. Morse 
Alfred S. Morse, Alfred Mayer, Frederick 
W. Putnam, then young men of growing 
fame, with Arnold Guyot and Count Pour- 
tales, early associates of Agassiz, already in 
the fullness of years. Mrs. Agassiz was 
present at every lecture, note- book in hand, 
and her genial personality did much to bind 
the company together. 

The old barn on the island had been 
hastily converted into a dining-hall and 
lecture-room. A new floor had been put in, 
but the doors and walls remained unchanged, 
and the swallows’ nests were undisturbed 
under the eaves. The sheep had been turned 
out, the horse-stalls were changed to a 
kitchen, and on the floor of the barn, instead 
of the hay wagon, were placed three long 
tables. At the head of one of these sat 
Agassiz. At his right hand always stood a 
movable blackboard, for he seldom spoke 
without a piece of chalk in his hand. He 
would often give us a lecture while we sat 
at the table, frequently about some fish or 
other creature, the remains of which still 
lay beside our plates. 

Our second day upon the island was mem- 
orable above all others. Its striking inci- 
dent has passed into literature in the poem 
of Whittier, ‘‘ The Prayer of Agassiz.’’ 

When the morning meal was over, Agassiz 
arose in his place and spoke, as only he 
could speak, of his purpose in calling us to- 
gether. The swallows flew in and out of the 
building in the soft June air, for they did 
not know that it was no longer a barn buta 
temple. Some of them almost grazed his 
shoulder as he spoke to us of the needs of 
the people for better education. He told 
us how these needs could be met, and of the 
results which might come to America from 
the training and consecration of fifty teach- 
ers. 

This was to him no ordinary school, still 
less an idle summer’s outing, but a mission 
work of the greatest importance. He spoke 
with intense earnestness, and all his words 
were filled with that deep religious feeling 
so characteristic of all his thoughts. For to 
Agassiz each natural object was a thought 
of God, and trifling with God’s truth as ex- 
pressed in Nature was the basest of sacri- 
lege. 

What Agassiz said that morning can never 
be said again. No reporter took his lan- 
guage, and no one could call back the charm 
of his manner or the impressiveness of his 
zeal and faith. 

At the end he said, ‘‘I would not have 
any man to pray for me now,”’ and that he 
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and each of us would utter his own prayer 
in silence. What he meant by this was that 
no one could pray in his stead. No public 
prayer could take the place of the prayer 
which each of us would frame for himself. 
Whittier says : 
‘Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent 
With a gesture reverent 
To the Master well beloved. 
As thin mists are glorified 
By the light they can not hide, 
All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 
By the old sweet look of it; 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer 
And the love that casts out fear.”’ 


And the summer went on with its suc- 
cession of joyous mornings, beau tiful days, 
and calm nights, with every charm of sea 
and sky, the master with us all day long, 
ever ready to speak words.of help and en- 
couragement, ever ready to give us from his 
own stock of learning. ‘The boundless en- 
thusiasm which surrounded him like an at- 
mosphere, and which sometimes gave the 
appearance of great achievement to the com- 
monest things, was never lacking. 

Essentially Latin in his nature, he was 
always picturesque in his words and his work. 
He delighted in the love and approbation 
of his students and his friends, and the influ- 
ence of his personality sometimes gave his 
opinions weight beyond the value of the in- 
vestigations on which they were based. 
With no other investigator have the work 
and the man been so identified as with 
Agassiz. No other of the great workers has 
been equally great as ateacher. His great- 
est work in science was his influence on 
other men. 

In an old note-book of those days I find 
fragments of some of his talks to teachers at 
Penikese. From this note-book I take some 
paragraphs, just as I find them written there : 

** Never try to teach what you do not 
yourself know, and know well. If your 
school board insist on your teaching any- 
thing and everything, decline firmly to do 
it. It is an imposition alike on pupils and 
teacher to teach that which he does not 
know. Those teachers who are strong 
enough should squarely refuse to do such 
work. This much-needed reform is already 
beginning in our colleges, and I hope it will 
continue. It isa relic of medieval times, 
this idea of professing everything. When 
teachers begin to decline work which they 
can not do well, improvements begin to 
come in. If one will bea successful teacher, 





he must firmly refuse work which he can not 
do successfully. 

**It is a false idea to suppose that every- 
body is competent to learn or to teach every- 
thing. Would our great artists have suc- 
ceeded equally well in Greek or calculus? 
A smattering of everything is worth little. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge is desirable. The mind 
is‘made strong not through much learning, 
but by the thorough possession of some- 
thing.’’ 

** Lay aside all conceit. Learn to read 
the book of Nature for yourself. Those who 
have succeeded best have followed for years 
some slim thread which has once in a while 
broadened out and disclosed some treasure 
worth a life-long search.”’ 

‘*A man can not be professor of zodlogy 
on one day and of chemistry on the next, 
and do good work in both. As in a con- 
cert all are musicians—one plays one instru- 
ment, and one another, but none all in per- 
fection.”’ 

‘*You can not do without one specialty. 
You must have some. base-line to measure 
the work and attainment of others. Fora 
general view of the subject, study the history 
of the sciences. Broad knowledge of all 
Nature has been the possession of no natu 
alist except Humboldt, and general rela- 
tions constituted his specialty.’’ 

‘* Select such subjects that your pupils can 
not walk without seeing them. Train your 
pupils to be observers, and have them pro- 
vided with the specimens about which you 
speak. If you can find nothing better, take 
a house-fly or a cricket, and let each one 
hold a specimen and examine it as you talk.” 

**In 1847, I gave an address at Newton, 
Mass., before a Teachers’ Institute con- 
ducted by Horace Mann. My subject was 
grasshoppers. I passed around a large jar 
of these insects, and made every teacher 
take one and hold it while I was speaking. 
If any one dropped the insect, I stopped 
till he picked it up. This was at that time 
a great innovation, and excited much laugh- 
ter and derision. There can be no true 
progress in the teaching of natural science 
until such methods become general.’’ 

‘« There is no part of the country where 
in the summer you can not get a sufficient 
supply of the best specimens. Teach your 
children to bring them in themselves. Take 
your text from the brooks, not from the 
booksellers. It is better to have a few forms 
well known than to teach a little about 
many hundred species. Better a dozen 


specimens thoroughly studied as the result 
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of the first year’s work, than to have two 
thousand dollars’ worth of shells and corals 
bought from a curiosity shop. The dozen 
animals would be your own.”’ 

** You will find the same elements of in- 
struction all about you wherever you may 
be teaching. You can take your classes out 
and give them the same lessons, and lead 
them up to the same subjects you are your- 
selves studying here. And this method of 
teaching children is so natural, so sugges- 
tive, so true. That is the charm of teach- 
ing from Nature herself. No one can warp 
her to suit his own views. She brings us 
back to absolute truth as often as we wan- 
der.’’ 

‘¢ The study of Nature is an intercourse 
with the highest mind. You should never 
trifle with Nature. At the lowest -her works 
are the works of the highest powers, the 
highest something in whatever way we may 
look at it.’’ 

‘A laboratory of natural history is a sanc- 
tuary where nothing profane should be toler- 
ated. I feel less agony at improprieties in 
churches than in a scientific laboratory.’’ 

‘*In Europe I have been accused of taking 
my scientific ideas from the Church. In 
America I have been called a heretic because 
I will not let my church-going friends pat 
me on the head.’’ 

Of all these lectures the most valuable and 
the, most charming were those on the gla- 
ciers. In these the master spoke, and every 
rock on our island was a mute witness to the 
truth of his words. 

He often talked to us of the Darwinian 
theory, to which in all its forms he was most 
earnestly opposed. Agassiz was essentially 
an idealist. All his investigations were to 
him not studies of animals or plants as such, 
but of the divine plans of which their struc- 
tures are the expression. 

“That earthly form was the cover of spirit 
was to him a truth at once fundamental and 
self-evident.’’ The work of the student was 
to search out the thoughts of God, and as 
well as may be to think them over again. 
To Agassiz these divine thoughts were especi- 
ally embodied in the relations of animals to 
each other. The species was the thought- 
unit, the individual reproduction of the 
thought in the divine mind at the moment 
of the creation of the first one of the series 
which represents the species. The marvel 
of the affinity of structure—of unity of plan 
in creatures widely diverse in habits and out- 
ward appearance—was to him a result of the 
association of ideas in the divine mind, an 
illustration of divine many-sidedness. To 
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Darwin these same relations would illustrate 
the force of heredity acting under diverse 
conditions of environment. 

Agassiz had no sympathy with the preju- 
dices worked upon by weak and foolish men 
in opposition to Darwinism. He believed 
in the absolute freedom of science; that no 
power on earth can give answers beforehand 
to the questions which men of science en- 
deavor to solve. Of this I can give no bet- 
ter evidence than the fact that every one of 
the men specially trained by him has joined 
the ranks of the evolutionists. He would 
teach them to think for themselves, not to 
think as he did. 

The strain of the summer was heavier than 
we knew. Before the school came to an 
end, those who were nearest him felf that 
the effort was to be his last. His physician 
told him that he must not work, must not 
think. But in all his life he had done 
nothing else. To stop was impossible, for 
with his temperament there was the sole 
choice between activity and death. 

And in December the end came. In the 
words of one of his old students, Theodore 
Lyman, ‘‘ We buried him from the chapel 
that stands among the college elms. The 
students laid a wreath of laurel on his bier, 
and their manly voices sang a requiem. 
For he had been a student all his life long, 
and when he died he was younger than any 
of them.”’ 

The next summer, the students of the first 
year came together at Penikese, and many 
eager new faces were with them. Wise and 
skillful teachers were present, but Agassiz 
was not there, and the sense of loss was felt 
above everything else. The life was gone 
out from Penikese, and at the end of the 
summer the authorities of the museum closed 
the doors of the Anderson School forever. 
The buildings stand on the island, just as 
we left them in 1874, a single old sea-captain 
in charge of them all these years, until last 
winter, when he was lost inastorm. The 
blackboards in the lecture-hall, so says Dr. 
Carl H. Eigenmann, who has lately visited 
the island, still bear the inscriptions left on 
them by the students and taken from the 
words of the master. 


‘€ Study Nature, not books.”’ 

*“* Be not afraid to say, No.”’ 

** 4 Laboratory is a sanctuary which nothe 
ing profane should enter.”’ 


But, while the island of Penikese is de- 
serted, the impulse which came from 
Agassiz’s work there still lives, and is felt 
in every field of American science. 
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With all appreciation of the rich streams 
which in late years have come to us from 
Germany, it is still true that ‘‘ the school of 
of all schools which has most influence on 
scientific teaching in America was held in 
an old barn on an uninhabited island some 
eighteen miles from the shore. It lasted but 
three months, and in effect it had but one 
teacher. The school at Penikese existed 
in the personal presence of Agassiz; when 
he died, it vanished!’’ 

Popular Science Monthly. 


——-_> 


SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOLS.* 





INCE the last annual Institute of the 
teachers of Fulton county, an important 
event has transpired, tending to advance the 
cause of education in our Commonwealth, 
an event that was hailed with delight alike 
by teachers and tax-payers, and an event 
without a parallel of its kind in the history 
of our country. A State appropriation of 
five miliions of dollars annually for the main- 
tenance and support of the public schools 
of our Commonwealth, is truly a matter of 
great interest to all. 

When preparing his programme, Superin- 
tendent Peck requested me to deliver an ad- 
dress before this Institute on the subject, 
‘¢ What shall be done with the increased Ap- 
propriation ?”’ My answer then, in brief, 
was, aS it is now: ‘‘ Give it to the teach- 
ers, by way of an increase in their salaries, 
and thus advance the cause of education.’’ 

Prior to the adoption of the present State 
Constitution, the sum appropriated to the 
support of the public schools was a mere 
pittance compared with the amount we now 
receive; the greatest appropriation was 
made for the year 1873, when the sum of 
$750,000 was set apart for that purpose, and, 








mark you, this sum included the salaries of | 


our County Superintendents, and $20,000 
for the education of teachers in the, State 
Normal Schools of the Commonwealth. 
The new Constitution, which went into op- 
eration January 1, 1874, provides that, for 
the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, the 
“General Assembly shall appropriate at least 
one million dollars each year for that pur- 

This was considered a step far in ad- 
uance of any previously taken, and at the 
first session of the Legislature after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, the minimum sum 
was appropriated, and one million dollars 





* An address by Hon. W. S. Alexander before the 
Teachers’ Institute, at McConnellsburg, Pa. 
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annually thereafter, until the session of 
1887, when it was increased to a million 
and a half, and the session of 1889 increased 
it to two millions of dollars. Under the 
latter appropriation, the County of Fulton 
received the sum of $4,342.62 for the sup- 
port of her public schools, and this indeed 
was a godsend to our schools, or at least it 
should have been considered so. 

But the cry of ‘* unequal taxation’’ was 
abroad among our people, and a Revenue 
Commission was appointed by the Legisla- 
ture for the purpose of formulating a plan 
to provide increased revenues for the pur- 
pose of relieving the burdens of local taxa- 
tion. The Commission reported to the 
Legisiature of 1891 what was known as the 
‘Taggart Bill,’’ and while this would have 
benefited many parts of our Common- 
wealth, still it would have left the others 
unprovided for, consequently a bill was pre- 
pared by the late State treasurer, who was 
a member of the Commission. This was 
known as the “‘ Boyer Bill,’’ and after con- 
siderable discussion, it was finally passed 
and became a law. The provisions of this 
bill are such as to raise a revenue sufficient 
to enable the Legislalure to make an appro- 
priation of $5,000,c00 annually for the 
maintenance and support of the public 
schools of our Commonwealth, and in ad- 
dition to this unparalleled appropriation, the 
Legislature appropriated $86,000 for the sal- 
aries of the County superintendents, and 
a large sum for the education of teachers in 
the Normal Schools of the State. In this 
connection let me remark incidentally that 
the same bill contains a provision that 
three-fourths of the net amount of tax col- 
lected and based on the return of property 
subject to taxation for State purposes shall 
be returned to the respective counties to be 
used for county purposes. And another law 
enacted during the session of 1891 provides 
that in boroughs and townships one-fifth of 
the amount collected from liquor licenses 
shal! be paid into the county treasuries to be 
used for county purposes, and the remain- 
ing four: fifths shall be paid to the treasurers 
of the respective boroughs and townships for 
the purpose of keeping the roads in good 
repair. Thus you see that your taxation for 
county, borough and township purposes will 
be considerably reduced, in addition to the 
reduction of your school tax. 

The State appropriation to the public 
schools is based upon the number of taxables 
in each district, and our county having 3140 
taxables will receive out of the appropria- 
tion the sum of $10,856.55. Think of it, 
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$10,856,55 appropriated to the public 
schools of Fulton county, when five years ago 
we did not receive more than one-fifth of 
this amount! No wonder is it then that the 
question should be asked, ‘‘ What shall be 
done with the increased appropriation ?”’ 

The appropriation referred to is for the 
present year, but it is not available until the 
close of the school year, after the Presidents 
of the respective Boards of Directors file 
their sworn statements with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, through the 
County Superintendents, showing that the 
schools have been kept open according to 
law. 

We can probably answer our question, to 
some extent at least, by showing for what 
purpose this appropriation cannot be used. 

In order that our common school system 
be maintained, the law provides that there 
shall be two funds, one to provide a place 
for the school, and the other to support and 
maintain the schools. These funds are de- 
nominated: 1. Building fund. 2. School 
fund. The building fund is raised exclus- 
ively by a tax called a ‘‘ building tax,’’ and 
is levied and collected under the provisions 
of the Act of May 8, 1854, and can be 
used: 1. For purchasing ground. 2. For 
erecting buildings. 3. For the accummula- 


tion of a fund for purchasing ground and 
erecting buildings. 4. For the payment of 
a debt contracted in purchasing ground and 


erecting buildings. 5. For completing im- 
provements in school buildings contemplated 
at the time of their erection. 6. For fenc- 
ing and improving grounds in connection 
with the erection of buildings. All these 
matters are so intimately connected with the 
purchase of ground and the erection of 
buildings that they may be considered a 
part of the work, and Directors are ad- 
vised to confine their disbursements of the 
proceeds of the building tax strictly within 
these limits. A building debt already in- 
curred for the purchase of ground, or for 
the erection or repair of a school house, 
should be paid out of the proceeds of a 
building tax, or a sum subsequently levied 
for that purpose. Thus it will be 
readily seen that the appropriation cannot 
be used for, or take the place of, the build- 
ing tax. The -33d section of this Act of 
May 8, 1854, may seem arbitrary, but is it 
on our statute books unrepealed and we 
must govern ourselves accordingly. 

The section last referred to says that the 
Board of Directors may at any time, not 
oftener than once in each school year, levy 
a special (building) tax, no/ exceeding the 
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amount of the regular annual (school) tax 
for such a year, to be applied solely for the 
purposes just mentioned. A Director says, 
‘* Are we then compelled to levy and col- 
lect as much for school purposes as we levy 
and collect for building purposes? I an- 
swer that you most assuredly must, until this 
provision of the law has been repealed. 
The amount levied for building purposes can 
be less than the amount levied and collected 
for school purposes, but it cannot exceed it. 

I will now call your attention to the sec- 
ond fund, or that used for school purposes. 
It is derived— 

t. From the rate of tax on real estate and 
personal property. 

2. From the rate tax on such trades, oc- 
cupations, professions, and salaries, and 
emoluments of office, as will yield over one 
dollar by its rate on its valuation. 

3. From a minimum occupation tax of 
one dollar on all resident male taxables 
over twenty-one years of age, whose assessed 
occupation, salary or emoluments of office, 
when multiplied by the rate levied for school 
purposes, will not produce at least one dol- 
lar. 

4. From fines for drunkenness. 

5. From the dog tax ; and 

6. From the State appropropriation. 

I take it that you understand how all 
these separate funds are raised, but I wish to 
call your attention particularly to the ‘‘ dog 
tax.’ During the session of 1889, a law 
was enacted for the taxation of dogs and the 
protection of sheep. This tax is to be col- 
lected in the same manner and form as the 
school taxes of the respective townships and 
boroughs, and to be kept by the treasurer, 
as a separate fund, and to be disposed of 
strictly in accordance with the provisions of 
the act. The act says that any person who 
shall sustain any loss or damage to sheep by 
a dog or dogs, in any township or borough 
in this Commonwealth, shall complain to 
any justice of the peace of such township or 
borough, whereupon the said justice shall 
cause a notice to be served upon the 
owner or keeper of the dog or dogs causing 
the loss or damage, if known, and if he 
do not appear to settle and pay for such 
loss or damage, then the justice shall notify 
the township or borough authorities to ap- 


| praise the loss or damage sustained by the 


claimant, and make report to said justice. 


| Thereupon the said justice shall make, sign 


or seal a certificate of the proceedings of 
the said auditors, and deliver the same to the 
secretary of the Board of School Directors 
of the township or borough where such loss 
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or damage has been sustained, and the said 
secretary shall receive and file the same. 
But if it shall appear by such report, or 
otherwise, that a responsible person is owner 
or keeper of the dog or dogs by which the 
loss or damage was occasioned, and the 
costs and damage can be collected from 
him, then it is the duty of the treasurer of 
the said school board to proceed and collect 
the same, and place the proceeds thereof, 
less the cost, in the sheep fund of said town- 
ship or borough. At the close of the school 
year, if there be sufficient funds in the hands 
of the said treasurer derived from the taxa- 
tion of dogs, then all of said claims for loss 
or damage shall be paid in full, otherwise 
they shall be paid pro rata. The 8th sec- 
tion of the Act provides that if, at the close 
of the school year, the funds in the hands of 
the treasurer exceeds one hundred dollars 
the surplus or excess shall be transferred to 
the school fund ; but Judge White, of Indi- 
ana county, has very properly decided that, 
at the c/ose of the school year, after pay- 
ing in full all the claims for loss and damage 
sustained, the Ja/ance shal! be transferred to 
the school fund. Thus you can readily see 
that a fund may be derived from the tax on 
dogs that can be available for school pur- 
poses. 

Everything connected with the school 
buildings, the school grounds, and every- 
thing of a permanent nature, should be pro- 
vided for from the ‘‘ building tax,’’ so as to 
allow as much as possible for the salaries of 
our teachers. I would favor the levying of 
a small tax each year, say a tax not exceed- 
ing three mills. In this borough we are 
now paying sixteen mills, eight fora building 
tax and eight for a school tax; but this year 
we will pay off our indebtedness, and no 
building tax need be levied, and the State 
appropriation and the minimum occupation 
tax will enable us to give our teachers an in- 
crease of twenty-three per cent. more than 
what they are now receiving, and then our 
teachers will not be receiving what can be 
called high salaries. After paying such a 
high tax, wiping it out entirely will be detri- 
mental to the cause of education ; besides, 
paying some tax will cause us to appreciate 
it. And again, in running our schools there 
are certain incidental expenses, such as the 
secretary’s salary, fuel, school apparatus, 
etc., and let us say that school apparatus is 
as necessary for the successful teacher as 
tools for the skilled artisan. 

Is it any surprise then that the cause of 
education isin the background in our county? 
By app!ying the entire State appropriation 
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and the minimum occupation tax towards 
the payment of the teachers’ salaries, it wiil 
enable us to pay an average monthly salary 
of $29.67, a salary entirely incommensurate 
with the amount of labor required to be 
performed, and the qualifications necessary 
to accomplish satisfactory results. I would 
urge the necessity of applying the appropria- 
tion and the minimum occupation tax to- 
wards the payment of the teachers’ salaries, 
and if necessary, in order that our county 
may not be quoted as the one paying the 
lowest salaries in the State, let us levy and 
collect a sufficient amount so as to enable 
us to pay salaries that will give us good 
teachers ; then many of our teachers, who 
are employed at good salaries in other 
counties of the State, will return to their 
native county, and show us that the day is 
not far distant when the cause of education 
and the intelligence of our people are second 
to none in our Commonwealth. Teachers 
will then engage in the business as a profes- 
sion, and not follow it simply as a stepping- 
stone to some other profession. 

If the salaries of our teachers are to be 
increased, another very important question 
suggests itself, namely, ‘‘ Whom shall we 
No one should be 
employed in our public schools unless he or 
she has made the subject of teaching a 
special study, and is thoroughly qualified. 
With the many opportunitics at hand for 
professional improvement, there is no excuse 
for employing any one as a teacher who is 
not qualified. What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. You would not intrust 
you sick child with a doctor who had never 
studied medicine ; you would not employ as 
a lawyer one who had never studied the ele- 
mentary principles of law, nor a minister 
who had given no study to theology; and 
yet you are continually doing a thing far 
more ridiculous—you are employing persons 
to instruct your children who are utterly un- 
qualified, rather than pay a competent prac- 
tical teacher a reasonable salary. 

If salaries are to be increased, I feel that 
the standard of qualifications of teachers will 
be raised, and the wheat will be separated 
from the chaff. Our good teachers will be 
retained, and others will have to step down 
and out, unless they make special effort and 
devote their time and talents to the cause. 


———— 


Ir working could bring them back to me, 
lf working could bring them back! 

The selfish hours I dreamed away, 
That made all toilful another's day: 

If working could bring them back! 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


HICAGO is to be the world’s centre from 
May to October, 1893, and it behooves 
all wide-awake Americans to appreciate that 
fact. Never before in the world’s history 
has there been an exhibit so universal, so 
complete, and at the same time so winnowed. 
Germany will, for the first time in her his- 
tory, make a grand display of her arts, sci- 
ences and industries. England will have 
space equal to that of Germany, and pro- 
poses to vie with her in the perfection of her 
presentation of the products of her national 
enterprise and energy. France has pride in 
being in the front rank, while numerous na- 
tions that have never essayed to enter the 
world’s arena in such an hour will be at 
Chicago. 

Fortunately, the provisions for the Expo- 
sition are far in excess of anything of which 
the world has ever dreamed. Some months 
since, a leading Englishman who has been 
in attendance as an expert upon all the 
international expositions that have been 
held in recent times, when he looked upon 
the provision upon the grounds, expressed 
the grave fear that the commissioners have 
over-reached themselves because it would be 
impossible to have the space taken by ex- 
hibitors ; and already, after cutting down 
every department and every section thereof, 
it is found absolutely necessary to erect new 
buildings, and they are being projected 
already. 

It is worth while to make quite a journey 
to Chicago to see what has been accom- 
plished already. You are met at the gate 
with a demand for twenty-five cents for the 
privilege of seeing the beginnings. Natur- 
ally an American rebels at this, especially 
when he has to pay the same price for his 
driver, who has already had it paid for him 
seventeen times before that day; but when 
you are told that on some days the gate 
money amounts to nearly $500, you do not 
wonder at this attempt to keep out those 
who do not value their curiosity at so mod- 
est a figure. 

No sooner does one enter the grounds 
than he is impressed by their immensity. He 
finds himself beside a brick building 160x450 
feet, and he thinks this must surely be the 
great Manufactures Building of which he 
has heard so much, and the shock is great 
when told that it is merely one of the state 
buildings (Illinois), and sees an area equal 
to a park itself set apart for the various state 
buildings, each commonwealth vying with 
the others in the production of a unique 
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structure—lIllinois, California, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Colorado, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Massachusetts 
being foremost in the rivalry. 

The Women’s Building next attracts at- 
tention (199x366) from its location and 
architecture, but chiefly from the provision 
for extensive roof restaurants and gardens, 
from which may be seen across lagoon and 
island the entire grounds. But much as 
they have undertaken in the filling of this 
building with the work and works of women, 
the ladies of Chicago are raising $50,000 for 
another woman’s enterprise such as has never 
been thought of before. They are to have 
a Children’s Building (gox150) where the 
mothers who visit the ground can /eave their 
children for the day and have them cared for 
in the most approved manner. There will be 
every modern art and device provided for 
them, suchas sand bins with shovelsand pails, 
kindergarten gifts and occupations, rocking- 
horses and wheel-barrows, stereopticon ex- 
hibitions, etc., so that the children will 
have as gay a picnic as their mothers. 
In connection with this there will be ap- 
pliances for industrial art and amateur 
manual training, so that children, whose 
mothers are there for several days, can be 
learning something through their good times. 
This is really the most interesting feature of 
the Fair that has yet been developed. 

The buildings have all the appearance of 
being made of marble, covered as they are 
with a white composition an inch and one 
half thick, that is nailed on in rectangular 
pieces representing blocks. The Horticul- 
tural Building is one of the most beautiful 
(250x998), with a massive glass dome, and 
its location beside the lagoon gives it many 
advantages. The Transportation Building 
(256xg60) with an annex equally spacious, 
is a plain mechanical structure eminently 
in keeping with its purpose. Adjoining this 
building is a million square feet set apart for 
an out-door exhibit of the railroad interests. 
The mines are to occupy a building 350x700, 
while the electrical appliances have one that 
is 345x690. These two will be more at- 
tractive than any other on the grounds, with 
the possible exception of the Horticultural 
and Fine Arts. The Machinery Building is 
490x1396, and that of Agriculture is practi- 
cally 800 feet square. The most beautiful 
building is the Art Gallery (320x500), every 
inch of which is artistic. It has two an- 
nexes of 120x200 feet each, and already an 
entirely new building is projected for the 
accommodation of the art products of genius. 

The Educational Exhibit is to be in the 
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largest building in the world, that of Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts (787x1687) the 
ground floor covering more than /hirty acres, 
and requiring, it is said, three car-loads of 
nails to lay. It is a ‘‘liberal education’’ to 
‘*size up’’ this building. It would be an 
excellent school exercise for the pupils to 
find out some space in the city, village, or 
country town that approximates thirty acres, 
and keep that in mind as the area covered 
by the building in which is to be held the 
educational exhibit. 

Teachers are to be better provided for 
than any other class of people, 7. ¢. women 
teachers. The Board of Education of Chi- 
cago is anxious to have the teachers of 
America there in large numbers, and they 
fully realize how difficult it will be for 
women teachers upon light salaries to find 
satisfactory sleeping accommodations within 
their means. Plans are being matured by 
which, if successful, many buildings will be 
provided for women teachers, who can, at a 
nominal expense, have cots in airy rooms 
with all lavatory arrangements. ‘There is 
every reason to anticipate the perfection of 
the plan, with a possibillty that it may be 
absolutely free. Every teacher in America 
ought to be at the World’s Fair. From 
long distances, teachers can easily arrange 
to hire a tourist sleeper as a body, thus 
making the expense very light. Whoever 
helps to lessen the expenses of teachers’ at- 
tendance upon the Fair will do American 
youth a great service.—A. £. Winship, 
Editor N. E. Journal of Education. 


ES ———EE 


COLUMBUS DAY. 





OME people will call the 12th of next 
October Columbus Day, others Discov- 
ery Day ; but whatever its official title, there 
is, as each week passes, less and less doubt 
that it will be kept as a great national holi- 
day. 

For beside the dedication of the World’s 
Fair grounds on the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of Columbus, there 
is all reason to expect a local celebration of 
the event in nearly every village, town and 
city of the nation. 

Readers of Zhe Companion will remember 
the paper’s first proposal, over a year ago, 
that the public schools of America should 
mark the day with fit and universal observ- 
ance. More recently we have printed the 


message on the subject to the pupils of the 
public schools of the country. 
The first official recognition of the plan 








[JuNs, 


was a stirring address from the President of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary, urging the 
educators and teachers of the nation to in- 
terest themselves in a general public school 
celebration. 

But the control of the undertaking was 
put into final and definite form in February 
last, when the National Convention of 
Superintendents of Education appointed an 
executive committee of five to promote and 
conduct the entire movement. Four mem- 
bers of this committee are the highest offi- 
cials of public instruction in their several 
States ; the fifth, who is chairman, is a repre- 
sentative of Zhe Youth's Companion. 

Under this management every effort is 
being made to secure the widest success for 
the ‘‘ National Columbian Public School 
Celebration.’’ The committee’s aim is to 
engage the public schools in every commu- 
nity of the nation in a uniform observance 
of the day. 

The committee will provide programmes 
adapted to the use of all communities. 
Pupils, citizens and teachers have already 
been urged to associate themselves in local 
committees. The young and old of every 
town may have separate exercises, the chil- 
dren during the morning in the school- 
houses, the fathers in the afternoon with 
processions and exercises in public halls. 

In all the celebrations there will be lead- 
ing points of similarity. The same flag— 
with honors, let us hope, from details of 
veterans—will be raised over every school, 
the same songs sung, the same ode read, 
the same sentiments uttered in every county 
of every State in the Union. 

But what is more, some part of the Chi- 
cago exercises will be identical with a por- 
tion of every local celebration. The entire 
nation will be helping with the same thoughts 
at heart, the same words upon the lips, to 
inaugurate the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Every person in the land by this 
means may join in the observance of his 
country’s four hundredth birthday. 

Much has already been done to make a 
memorable success of this holiday. The 
press of the country has espoused the cause 
with vigor. Let the newspapers still urge it 
upon the people. The governors of all the 
States will be petitioned to make the day a 
legal holiday. New York and other States 
have appointed it already. 

The State Superintendents of Education 
will ask the teachers to lead their pupils in 
the movement. The thirteen million young 
people of the country’s free schools are go- 
ing todo much for the celebration. They 
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will continue to discuss the plan fully among 
themselves and in their families. They will 
ask their teachers’ advice. 

And here it is that we must say our spe- 
cial word to the teachers and adult friends 
of the schools. The young and old need 
each other in this movement. Teachers 
and parents must give their sympathy and 
guidance to it. Indeed, in most cases the 
original impulse must come from older 
heads, and that at once. 





be lost in forming strong committees of | 
persons whose presence and active interest | is honoring the country through one of its 


may be counted upon without interruption | most hopeful and characteristic institutions. 
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until October. Without this help the pupils 
can do little; and in giving it their elders 
may feel that the boys and girls are going 
to learn from their Columbus Day rites a 
lesson in intelligent patriotism worth a year’s 
study of text-books. 

When the 12th of October has come, let 
none speak the term ‘‘ Public School Cele- 
bration’’ without a special emphasis on the 
first two words. ‘The Celebration in itself 


No time should | is little, the Public School everything. 


Giving the Public School its meed of honor 
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** Ve may be aye stickin’ ina tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re niu Scotch Farmer. 


T is said that there is hardly a focniidene 
of civilization in which a translation of 
‘The Greatest Thing in the World’’ cannot 
at the present day be obtained. And yet it 
is but a comparatively short time since this 
address was delivered, by Professor Drum- 
mond, of Scotland, to a small and by no 
means ‘‘ distinguished’’ audience at Oxford, 
England. Seven or eight addresses, longer 
and shorter, have since had very wide circu- 
lation, until the ‘‘ Professor Drummond lit- 
erature’? has become a familiar expression 
to millions of thoughtful people. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of the address above 
named have been issued in England and 
America. It has been read with the deepest 
interest by earnest people of all stations in 
life and all degrees of intellectual attain- 
ment, for its argument and its appeul are to 
the earnest soul wherever found. We give 
it complete in the present issue of Zhe Jour- 
nal. It is the summum bonum, the highest 
outcome of all systems of education, whether 
in matter or manner. We know of nothing 
more appropriate in an educational journal, 
nor anything better at this time to occupy 
these pages. In our next issue we shall give 
his brief address to boys, entitled, ‘‘ First,’ 


and, during our next volume, will, from | 


time to time, present other addresses, a half- 
dozen of which have thus far been published. 

Thesé of themselves will be worth to many 
readers the subscription price of Zhe Journad/. 


] 
| 
| 





THE vivid picture of ‘‘ Agassiz at Peni- 
kese,’’ found in this number 7he Fournadl, is 
from the Popular Science Monthly. It was 


| written by Prof. David Starr Jordan, a grad- 


uate of Cornell, now president of the Leland 
Stanford University of California at a salary 
of $15,000 per year, the largest salary paid 
to any college professor in the United 
States. He is no ordinary man who can 
write such an article as this, and with such 
tender, loving touch, of his old teacher, the 
great Agassiz. 


TELL it to the birds, and the bees, and to 
the breezes of the glad summertime! New 
York is the banner State of the Union in 
the celebration of Arbor Day this year. 
‘* Scarcely a school in the State,’’ such is the 
record, failed to have appropriate exercises 
on May 6th. Not only were teachers and 
pupils interested, but clergymen and pro- 
fessional men generally gave generous en- 
couragement to the observance of the day. 
Many trees were planted on school grounds 
and elsewhere in all parts of the Empire State. 





WE think the Normal School referred to, 
in the following extract from one of our 
Colorado exchanges, is that located at Gree- 
ley, of which Dr. Z. X. Snyder, late of In- 
diana, Pa., State Normal School, is now the 
principal. We see mention of the excellent 
work which Dr. S. is doing, and of his 
growing popularity in his new field of labor, 


| and know this paragraph to present his 


views as to what a school campus ought te 
be: ‘‘Arbor day, as well as those immedi- 


| ately preceding and those following, was ob 


served in a practical way by planting trees, 
shrubs, vines and flowers. The grounds of 
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the Normal are taking fine shape under 
Supt. Evans, landscape gardener, who has 
recently been appointed. A beautiful cam- 
pus adds not only to the attractiveness of an 
institution, but it has an educational value 
—the development of the zsthetic nature. 
The home should be beautiful; the school 
room should be beautiful; wherever young 
people are the surroundings should be beau- 
tiful. All these help to make beautiful 
character. God touches a human soul 
through the beautiful as well as through the 
true and the good—the conscience for the 
good, the reasoning for the true, and the 
imagination for the beautiful.”’ 





THE opening article in the next issue of 
The Journal, which begins our Forty-first 
Volume, will be a very interesting account 
of a visit by Sir Edwin Arnold to the great 
Lick Observatory in California. James 
Lick, the founder of this greatest observa- 
tory in the world, was originally a native of 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. This account of 
the results which his benefaction has con- 
ferred, not upon his native land alone but 
upon the world at large, will be read with 
absorbing interest. There cannot be too 
much attention given to these great subjects 
either within the schools or outside of them. 
The study of the stars broadens the outlook 
of teacher and pupil, arousing enthusiasm. 





Ex-PRrESIDENT CLEVELAND, in expressing 
his views relative to the Public School Cele- 
bration, says: ‘‘It’s a grand idea. It is ad- 
mirably conceived and very timely. I have 
always been a friend of the public schools. 
I believe they are the greatest feature of 
American life. They cannot be put forward 
too much. I should say the movement 
ought to be pushed pretty vigorously among 
the educators and teachers just now. There 
is not much time to lose.’’ 





The programme of the Commencement 
exercises at the Pennsylvania State College 
near Bellefonte, of which Dr. Geo. W. 
Atherton is: President, opens with the bac- 
calaureate sermon by Rev. Dr. S. D. Mc- 
Connell, of Philadelphia, on Sunday, June 
tath. The junior oratorical contest is an- 
nounced for Monday evening. On Tues- 
day, during the day, the annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association, annual meeting of 
the trustees, Alumni dinner in the large 
hall of the armory, exhibition drill of the 
State College cadets; and in the evening 
the annual address before the Alumni by 
Hon. W. U. Hensel, Attorney General of 







































| JUNE, 


Pennsylvania, followed by a reception in 
the armory by the Faculty. The graduation 
exercises of the class of 1892 will be held on 
Wednesday. The Commencement address 
will be delivered by Hon. Wm. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. An 
examination of candidates for admission 
will be held at the college June 16 at 9 a. 
m., and a second examination on Tuesday, 
September 13th. Local examinations will 
also be held June 16 and 17, at Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, and Scranton. 





A TEACHER of twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence, Mr. Samuel B. Greene of Hare’s Val- 
ley, Huntingdon county, writes: ‘‘ The May 
number of Zhe School Journal has pleased 
me much in its instructive reading matter 
and its valuable suggestions, especially as to 
the planting and preservation of trees, and 
the record of size or history of those which 
are most noted in any locality. I send you 
the diameter and age of two of the largest 
and oldest trees that I know of in this vicin- 
ity. A steam saw-mill was located here in 
1882, and among the trees cut down was a 
rock oak 46 inches in diameter and appar- 
ently 370 years old. Another tree, a white 
oak, was 34 inches in diameter and appar- 
ently 400 years old, the rings indicating its 
age—ten years old when Columbus dis- 
covered America !’’ 


a — 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





MEETING AT BEAVER FALLS. 





‘HE thirty eighth annual meeting of the 
| Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Beaver Falls, in Beaver 
county—some distance beyond Pittsburgh— 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
July 5th, 6th and 7th. The meeting, which 
will be very largely attended by the teach- 
ers of the State, is held thus early in order 
that those desiring to do so may be able 
also tg be present at the National Educa- 
tional Association, which convenes July 
12th, and will be in session the week follow- 
ing at Saratoga, New York. To reach Sara- 
toga from Beaver Falls the route for which 
the excursion ticket provides is made to in- 
clude Chautauqua and Niagara Falls. There 
is no other short route excursion in America 
to equal this in the varied attractions which 
it presents. 

Along with the excellent programme of pro- 
ceedings, which presents for discussion a va- 
riety of subjects of much educational interest, 
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Supt. J. M. Reed, the active secretary of 
the executive committee, sends the follow- 
ing good words for Beaver Falls: 


To the army of Educators of Pennsylvania : 

Fifty minutes by rail from Pittsburg, on the 
west bank of the Beaver River, about four miles 
north of its junction with the Ohio, at an ele- 
vation of 199 feet above Lake Erie, and 772 
feet above the ocean, is situated the young and 
growing little city of Beaver Falls. Close by 
this place, and connected with it by railroads 
and about ten miles of electric current, by which 
our street cars, which unite the interest of the 
valley, are propelled, are New Brighton, Ro- 
chester, Beaver, Bridgewater, Phillipsburg, 
Freedom, and Fallston, all thriving, industrious 
towns. 

While the hum of industry is heard, and the 
spirit of progress is alive in all the towns of our 
beautiful valley, Beaver Falls, although the 
youngest, has, on account of her excellent water 
power, her superior shipping facilities—having 
two rival railroads on main lines—and the wis- 
dom and progress of her people, become the 
metropolis of the valley, and such a manufact- 
uring centre as would indicate the fulfillment of 
the prediction that this would be the Manchester 
of America. Indeed, so marked has been her 
growth that the impression has gone abroad 
that all the good places have been taken; but 
there are yet excellent manufacturing sites with 
all the advantages of the place. 

The factories and railroads girdle the town ; 
within are the business houses and the homes, 
which are owned by their inhabitants in greater 
proportion than in most other young cities. In 
these homes natural gas is used for fuel. The 
churches are numerous and in a prosperous 
condition. Within sight, on the electric line, is 
Geneva College, and the schools of Beaver 
Falls are equal to the best. The hotels of our 
valley are unsurpassed. Surrounding us is 
beautiful scenery, and on the Beaver river close 
by is a seven-mile level equipped with steamers 
and row boats for those desiring recreation and 
pleasure on the water. 

Such is the place to which the educators of 
the state are invited to attend the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, July 5, 6 and 
7, 1892. Our Board of Education, our teachers, 
and our citizens generally, extend to you a 
cordial invitation. Come. You and all your 
friends are welcome. . You will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the many factories and places of 
interest here, and be benefited along your 
special line of work by examining the large ex- 
hibit of school work, and by the strong and 
varied programme of the meeting. The rail- 
road arrangements, including the special ex- 
cursions, give all the opportunity of attending 
the meeting at Beaver Falls, and at the same 
time getting a view of the most interesting parts 
of the State. After the meeting here you can 
visit places of interest in New York State also, 
and attend the meeting of the National Associ- 
ation then in session at Srratoga. Look at the 
“Railroad Arrangements, ’ and take advantage 
of the rare opportunities there offered. 
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PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JULY 5TH. 

10 A. M—Opening Exercises—Rev. M. J. Sleppy, 
Beaver Falls. 

Addresses of Welcome—Mr. S. E. Critchlow, Bur- 
gess, Beaver Falls; J. Rankin Martin, Esq., Beaver 
Falls, and Dr. Wm. P. Johnston, President Geneva 
College. 

Responses—Prof. E. E. Miller, Allegheny, and 
Prof. Irving A. Heikes, Plymouth. 

Report of Wickersham Memorial Committee—Supt. 
J. M. Coughlin, Chairman, Wilkesbarre. 

2 Pp. M.—d/naugural Address—Dr. E. O. Lyte, Mil- 
lersville. 

Report of Committee on Legislation—Prof. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Chairman, Huntingdon. 

Heip for Schools in Poor Districts—Rev. Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, Kutztown. 

Discussion—Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Braddock ; 
Supt. J. W. Leech, Ebensburg; Supt. B. W. Peck, 
McConnellsburg. 

8 p. M—Movement Drili—Class of North Brad- 
dock Schools, Miss Mary R. Kennedy. 

Lecture—“7o and Fro in London’’—John R. 
Clark, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6TH. 


9 A. M.—Art Studyin Public Schools—Prof. H. T. 
Bailey, Art Director of Massachusetts. 

Reading in Public Schools—Miss Mathilda E. 
Coffin, Beaver Falls. 

Educational Progress—Prof. T. J. Chapman, Pitts- 
burgh. Dzscussion—Supt. G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill 
Haven; Prof. W. J. Alexander, Beaver; Prof. L. H. 
Waters, Media; Prof. Geo. R. Barnette, Lewistown. 

What First Year Pupils Can Do—Class by Miss 
Elizabeth H. Fundenberg, of the Osceola School, 
Pittsburg. 

2 P. M.— Selecting Place of Meeting and Nominat- 
ing Officers. 

Systematic Music Instruction —Supt. Addison 
Jones, West Chester. 

The High School from the College President's 
Standpoint—Dr. Geo. E. Reed, President of Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle. 

The College from the High School Prine ipal’s 
Standpoint—Prof. J. W. Shearer, York. 

Is Scientific Temperance Instruction Accomplish- 
ing its Object ?—Miss Alice G. Myers, Huntingdon. 

General Discussion, 

8 vp. M—Music. Address by His Excellency 
Robert E. Pattison, Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Readings and Recitations by Prof. S. T. Ford. 


THURSDAY, JULY 7TH. 


g A. M.— What Should be the Proportion of Male 
and Female Teachers in the Public Schools ?—Miss 
Anna Buckbee, Harrisburg; Supt. Ella Herrick, 
Emporium ; Supt. W. H. Hockenberry, Chambers- 
burg, and Supt. P. A. Shaner, McKeesport. 

Address by Dr. D. J. Waller, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

The Ultimate End of Education—Dr. Ethelbert 
D. Warfield, President of Lafayette College, Easton. 

2 P.M.— Teaching English——Assistant Supt. Edgar 
A. Singer, Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Schools at the Columbian Ex- 
position--Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, Meadville. 

General Discussion. 

8 p. M.—Social Reception. 
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Music—The music of the Association will be 
under the direction of Prof. C. C. Case, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The exercises will be made more entertaining 
by popular solos by first-class talent. 

Recilations—Miss Sara L. Jefferis, Chester, Pa., 
will give some of her popular recitations. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


The following railroads will sell excursion tickets 
at reduced rates on presentatiqn of orders from the 
undersigned: Pennsylvania Railroad and branches, 
Allegheny Valley R. R., Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
Lehigh Valley R. R., Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 
and branches, Cumberland Valley R. R., Central R. 
R. of New Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R., Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg R. R., 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, Huntington & 
Broad Top Mt. R. R., Pittsburg & Western R. R., 
Pittsburg & Lake E. R. R., Pennsylvania Company’s 
lines west of Pittsburg (which include the Pittsburg, 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago, Erie & Pittsburg and C. & 
P.). The B. & O. R. R. will sell excursion tickets 
(on card orders from the undersigned) good from 
the 2d of July to the 18th at the follwing stations in 
Pennsylvania, viz.: Hyndman, Myersdale, Rock- 
wood, West Newton, Uniontown, Connellsville and 
McKeesport. 

Special Excursion.—Arrangements are being made 
by which parties may buy excursion tickets, enabling 
them to take the following trip: From Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and points between to Beaver Falls, thence 
by returning to Pittsburg, to Niagara Falls, thence to 
Chautauqua, thence to Saratoga, where they can at- 
tend the National Association, thence to Albany, 
thence down the Hudson river to New York, and 
thence to point of destination. These tickets will 
allow the holders thereof the privilege of returning 
on or before October 1, 1892. The price will be 
$26.70. A delightful trip for any one desiring it. 
Further information will be given by addressing the 
ticket agent. A large delegation of teachers and 
their friends is expected at Beaver Falls. All re- 
duced rates of fare depend upon having the orders. 
In applying for orders for excursion tickets, please 
enclose stamp, give full name and address, the num- 
her of orders needed, the name of the railroad and 
station from which you start, and the name of the 
railroads upon which you will travel in going to the 
meeting. The agent at starting point will give in- 
formation as to best route, etc. The tickets are good 
in going from July 2d to 7th, inclusive, good to re- 
turn until July 18th, 1892. For orders please ad- 
dress not later than June 28th, 1892. 

J. FLETCHER SICKEL, Ticket Agent. 
Germantown, Pa. 

N. B.—The fare from Philadelphia, at the reduced 
rates, to Beaver Falls and return, will be about 
$13.00. Those desiring to return by way of Niagara 
Falls and Watkins Glen, can purchase a round-trip 
ticket from Philadelphia, Lancaster, Harrisburg and 
other points on the main line for $20.00. 

Hotels—Special Reduction to Members of the Asso- 
ciation.—In Beaver Falls, the Grand {Central and 
Merchants, reduced to $1.50 per day; Seventh Av- 
enue, regular rates $2.00 per day, and Belvedere, re- 
duced to $1.40 per day. In New Brighton, the 
Sourbeck, Park Hotel, Clyde House and Hotel 
Brighton, reduced to $1.50 per day. Private board- 
ing houses, $1.00 per day. The accommodations 
will be first-class throughout. 

‘Information for Visitors—-Persons arriving at 
Beaver Falls on the P. & L. E. R. R. should get off 








at Brighton station ; those arriving on the Pittsburg, 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago R. R. get off at New Brighton 
or Kenwood station; and those arriving on the Erie 
& Pittsburg R. R. get off at Kenwood station. From 
each of these stations the electric cars will take you 
direct to the place of meeting or to the hotel. 

2. Any desiring a place for entertainment secured 
should address Prof. M. L. Knight, chairman of En- 
tertainment Committee, between June 25th and 3oth, 
stating for how many entertainment is wanted, 
whether male or female, preference as to hotel or pri- 
vate house, and every effort will be made to accom- 
modate, and a card will be returned designating place 
provided and rates. ; 

3. A boat ride on the Ohio river, a trip to Rock 
Point and Ellwood, places of rare beauty and inter- 
est, are contemplated. 

4. July 4 will be appropriately celebrated in Bea- 
ver Falls. Come early and enjoy this celebration. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


President—E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 

Vice- Presidents—-Anna. Moore, Altoona; Addison 
Jones, West Chester. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—Prof. D. S. Keck, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel, Germantown. 

Executive Committee—L. S. Shimmell, Chairman, 
Huntingdon; J. M. Reed, Secretary, Beaver Falls; 
L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; A. G. C. Smith, Media; 
H. W. Fisher, 17th ward, Pittsburg. 

Enrolling Committee—J. M. Watson, Chairman, 
Fay; W. H. Slotter, Doylestown; Jennie C. Simp- 
son, Pittsburg; Geo. H. Hugus, Greensburg; E. C. 
Lavers, Pittsburg. 

Committee on Legislation—-M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Chairman, Huntingdon; J. A. M. Passmore, Phila- 
delphia; Dep. Supt. Jno. Q. Stewart, Harrisburg; 
Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg; D. S. Keith, Altoona. 
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THE GREAT APPROPRIATION. 





HOW SHALL IT BE USED? 


HALL it be used to reduce taxation? 
S There is no propriety in calling it a 
school fund, a great appropriation for pub- 
lic schools, if it is simply a means of re- 
ducing taxes. Ifthe schools are not dene 
fited by it—it is not properly a school fund. 
Yet it isa school fund. It has been so re- 
garded, and it is so named, therefore the 
schools are intended to receive the benefit. 
But whatever the Legislature intended, if 
Directors do not so use it, the increase will 
be an injury instead of a benefit, for if no 
adequate improvement is seen in the schools 
the sum will be reduced, and the tax rate 
having been reduced, the revenues will be 
diminished instead of being increased. 

The fact is, the School Directors of Penn- 
sylvania have been made trustees of this 
vast sum of five millions of dollars. It isa 
trust fund. It is also a school fund. 

Another reason why this fund should not 
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be used to reduce taxation is that the schools 
are greatly in need of it. The clearest evi- 
dence of this is seen in the fact that those 
districts having long school terms, paying 
salaries that enable them to have the best 
kind of teachers, and providing the children 
with the best school facilities, are not pro- 
posing to reduce taxation. Those districts 
will use the large sum coming to them to 
improve their schools, because they know 
the worth of good schools. 

The proposition to reduce taxes comes 
from districts having short terms, paying 
low salaries, giving the children very mea- 
gre facilities, districts that have never had 
schools worthy of thename. The-only dis- 
trict that has yet had the sordid meanness 
to wipe out its school tax entirely is one of 
this kind. 

The shortest legal school term in Mary- 
land, on the south, is seven and one half 
months; in New York, on the north, eight 
months ; in New Jersey, on the east, nine 
months. Ejighty-two districts in Pennsyl- 
vania keep their schools open ten months. 
The twelve hundred and twenty-nine dis- 
tricts having a six months’ term are losing 
time and money for want of this increase in 
the appropriation. 

Those districts that are shunned by all 
good teachers, that cannot have good schools 
because of the low salaries, are greatly in 
need of this appropriation. Those districts 
that have not free text-books are hampered 
for want of it, and are losing money. Those 
districts that bave school rooms badly 
lighted, heated, or ventilated, are sorely in 
need of it. Those districts that have poor 
blackboards, no dictionaries, and are una- 
ble to encourage their earnest, faithful 
teachers by granting their modest requests 
for window-shades, dust-pans, door-mats, or 
other aids to neatness and good order, are 
greatly needing such aid as the increase in 
the appropriation affords. Wherever a dis- 
trict is found deficient in any of these re- 
spects, there should be no reduction of taxes 
until the children enjoy as good schools at 
home as they can find abroad. 

The School Boards about to organize 
must discharge their solemn duty fearlessly 
and unselfishly. Every report should show 
at least the old tax rate where that was not 
above seven mills, and where the salaries 
were below forty dollars, or the term less 
than eight months. It is extremely im- 
probable that Directors will ever again have 
an increase amounting to their proportionate 
share of three millions of d lars with which 
to improve their schools. It is the greatest 
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opportunity ever afforded to the School 
Directors in this State. 

The great appropriation must be used to 
improve the schools, and the blessings of 
generations of intelligent children will rest 
upon the faithful School Boards in the great 
advance of 1892. 


—_— > 


ORGANIZATION ‘OF NEW BOARDS. 


HE school law requires that Boards of 
Directors shall reorganize ‘‘ within ten 
days after the first Monday in June, in each 
year.’’ It is imperative that the twenty- 
three hundred or more Boards in the State 
should meet and organize promptly as the 
law requires. The old Boards should there- 
fore fix a time for holding a meeting for this 
purpose, and give due notice to the new 
directors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organi- 
zation, Directors should first elect a sempo- 
rary president and secretary, and proceed to 
ascertain who are members, by having read 
the election returns placed in the hands of 
the old Board by the proper election offi- 
cers. Disputed points concerning claims to 
seats must be diposed of. Questions arising 
out of tie votes must be settled. And when 
it is ascertained who are members, the Board 
is ready to organize permanently by electing 
a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Those having a right to vote under the tem- 
porary organization are the Directors hold- 
ing over and the persons duly notified of 
their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the permanent organization are the 
Directors holding over and the persons found 
entitled to seats in the Board by their elec- 
tion. Among items of business that should 
be attended to by the new Boards on the 
day of their organization are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board, if any such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certificate 
from the old Board, whose duty it is to prepare 
these papers, attach the signature of the officers 
of the new Board, and forward them to the 
proper County Superintendent for approval and 
transmission to the Department of Public In- 
struction. TZhis duty should not be neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands of 
the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for Zhe School Journal or not. A copy will be 
sent to the Secretary of each Board by order of 
the Department of Public Instruction, but the 
law permits and encourages all Boards of 
Directors to subscribe for one copy for cack 
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member at the expense of the District. No 
Board can well afford to be without it, not only 
for its practical value, but also for its suggest- 
iveness to thoughtful men who feel the respon- 
sibility that devolves upon them as School Di- 
rectors. 

The purpose of Zhe Journa/ is to impart 
information to Directors, to awaken deeper 
interest in the schools, and to arouse greater 
effort in their behalf. Intelligent Directors 
know it to be suggestive in connection with 
the work of education, and not a few 
thoughtful men who read it regularly say 
they could not, as School Directors, afford 
to be without it if they paid the subscription 

rice from their own pockets. The largely 
increased State appropriation will, this year, 
enable many Boards more readily to sub- 
scribe. This is the only direct return which 
the Director can receive in recognition of 
his service to the public schools, and many 
who have made trial of Zhe Jourual say that 
no like sum of money can be expended by 
the Board, that will secure equal benefit to 
the school district. Twelve numbers are 
issued during the year. The volume (4oth) 
which ends with the present number con- 
tains more than five hundred and fifty (550) 
double-column pages of large size, and pre- 
sents, for its low subscription rate, an im- 
mense amount of varied and interesting 
matter relating to the work of the schools, 
of value to the Teacher, the Parent, and the 
School Director. 


_>- 


OUR FORTY-FIRST VOLUME. 





HE forty-first volume of Zhe Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal begins with our 
next issue, the present number closing the 


current (40th) volume. Many subscriptions 
expire with the close of the volume. We 
shall be glad to have all who desire Zhe 
Journal continued, to renew as promptly as 
may be convenient, so that it may be mailed 
without delay, and that the names of such 
Directors, Teachers, and other friends 
of education, may not be removed from our 
printed mailing lists, thus avoiding risk of 
errors in resetting them later on during the 
year. Our subscriptions begin quarterly 
with July, October, January, and April, but 
the beginning of the volume is, of course, 
the best time to subscribe. Especially is 
this true in the case of members of School 
Boards, the financial year of the School 
Districts and of the School Department and 
the volume of Zhe School Journal being al- 
most identical. 

What this publication is, what it aims to 
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do, or to aid in doing, and how well that 
aim is accomplished, our readers have ample 
opportunity for knowing. Its subscription 
rate is low, and its purpose is to give full 
value in every way possible to the reader. 
Its future must be judged by its past. The 
present volume contains five hundred and 
fifty or more pages of matter of educational 
interest. We will continue to do what we 
can to make it worthy the generous support 
of the men and women of the State who are 
interested in the grand work of education, 
and we shall be grateful for the encourage- 
ment and support which they see fit to give 
in the practical form of subscriptions or- 
dered. If it is not convenient for Boards 
of Directors to send money with the order 
for subscription, do not delay order on that 
account. We will send Zhe Journal as 
promptly on such order as if accompanied 
by the money. 

Many of our readers seem to enjoy Zhe 
Journai and find profit in its columns. ‘I 
cannot resist the desire to congratulate you,’’ 
writes Dr. Geo. G. Groff of the Bucknell 
University, and a member of the State 
Board of Health, ‘‘ upon the excellence of 
the last number of Zhe School Journal.’ The 
question of the decline of the rural schools, 
presented by Supt. Walton, would be an 
excellent one for investigation and discus- 
sion,’”’ 

The Scranton Truth, in a late issue, dis- 
cussing the subject of ‘‘ Public Schools and 
Teachers,’’ says: 

‘* The Pennsylvania School Fournal for 
April lies upon our table ; its contents ‘de- 
voted to school and home’ are set forth on 
itscover. And it is assuredly a mistake and 
a pity that it is so seldom seen in the home, 
that parents think of it as a trade journal 
meant for teachers only, or perchance for 
school directors in addition. Its carefully, 
thoughtfully written, suggestive articles 
ought to be among the magazine reading of 
all parents who have at heart the best in- 
terests of the schools to which they send 
their children. If the influence of the 
schools and the training received in them is 
ever what it ought to be in full measure al- 
ways, it is in those rare cases where the par- 
ents in a neighborhood make the School 
Board know and the teachers feel by their 
sympathy, actively shown, that the condi- 
tion and discipline and progress of the 
schools is a matter in which they, the par- 
ents, have as much interest as in their count- 
ing-houses, or shops, or farms, their kitch- 
ens or parlors, or social visiting, or organ- 
ized charities. 
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‘*The April number of the Journa/ has, 
appropriately, a comprehensive leading ar- 
ticle from Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Con- 
necticut, on Arbor Day. It has a large var- 
iety of other articles of interest to all who 
have the care of the young. One of the 
most valuable and significant of these is 
from the pen from Miss Martha Ward Glea- 
son, a few years ago a Lackawanna county 
teacher, now doing able work with her facile 
pen on the New York World. Her paper, 
‘Little Foxes—Tender Vines,’’ is one we 


’ 


should like to have pondered by parents 
and directors in every section of the State.”’ 


-— 


THE U. S. INDIAN SCHOOLS. 





PERSONAL letter from Prof. David 
A S. Keck, U. S. Supervisor of the Fifth 
District, comprising the Indian Schools of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Arizona, 
contains the following paragraphs of general 
interest. He says: 

‘* All Indian schools are under the con- 
trol of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Thomas J. Morgan. He is assisted by R. 
V. Belt, Assistant Commissioner; Daniel 
Dorchester, Superintendent ; and five Super- 
visors of Education. The Indian country 
is divided into five districts, hence each 
Supervisor has his district to look after. 
My district is known as Wo. 5, and em- 
braces all the territory included in Colorado, 
Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. 

‘The duties of the Supervisor are numer- 
ous. He is to visit all the Indian schools, 
government and contract, reservation and 
non-reservation, day schools and boarding 
schools in his district ; to inspect the school 
and industrial work, the school surround- 
ings, give his opinion of the character and 
influence of the employes, see that the chil- 
dren are well clothed and clean, that they 
have plenty of wholesome food, and that the 
bath rooms, dormitories, etc., are all in 
proper condition, and then make a report 
about each school to the Commissioner. 
He is to visit all the Indian reservations in 
his district, and secure Indian children for 
schools, both reservation and non reserva- 
tion. This is the most difficult part of the 
work, for many adult Indians are decidedly 
opposed to school and education. The 
chiefs are especially opposed to school, be- 
cause they are shrewd enough to see that 
just as soon as their people are educated, 
their influence and power are at an end. 
There is also considerable danger connected 
with the securing of chiidren for schools. 
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More than once have they threatened to 
shoot me, but the worst that they have ever 
done was to try to spit into my face. 

**I point with pride to the number of 
children whom I have placed in different 
schools in spite of home opposition. From 
one reservation alone (San Carlos, Arizona), 
I have gathered and transferred to non-re- 
servation schools, two hundred and eleven 
(211) children. After these children get to 
school, are washed, cleaned and clothed, 
get something decent to eat and comfortable 
beds in which to sleep, they feel at home 
and go to work, and it is astonishing to see 
how fast they learn,- both in the school- 
room and in the shops, and many are so 
well pleased with the change and their im- 
proved condition that they do not desire to 
return to the camp.’’ 

Supt. Keck’s large experience in the 
work of supervision makes his services jall 
the more valuable in his present very large 
and sparsely-settled field of labor. He is of 
course actively at work all the while, but 
hopes to come north during a few weeks in 
midsummer, and to meet his many old 
friends of the State Association at Beaver 
Falls in July next. A recent letter from 
him to Dr. Horne appears in a late number 
of the Zducator, from which we take the 
following paragraphs of special interest : 

‘*We opened an Indian school at Fort 
Lewis, and I was ordered from southwestern 
Arizona to this place to secure children for 
the new school. I find a great difference 
between the two places. I left a place 
where they have summer, here it is winter. 
I started at the eastern extremity of the 
Southern Ute reservation, which is a narrow 
strip 120 miles long, in the south-western 
corner of Colorado, and am now in the 
south-western corner of the reservation, 80 
miles from the nearest R. R. station and 
35 miles from the nearest P.O. My head- 
quarters is in a Mr. Carpenter’s house, 
which stands on the banks of the San Juan 
River, in Colorado, and in five minutes time 
I can visit either New Mexico, Arizona or 
Utah. Iam getting the children together 
now, and in a few days they will be at 
school, and then I will visit the Jicarilla 
reservation with the same object in view. 

‘*T traveled through the Mancos Cafion, 
and am now in the McElno cafion. These 
two valleys have been the homes of the 
ancient cliff-dwellers. Many of their houses 
are still intact, and some of them can hardly 
be reached. They are usually about fifty 
feet above the level of the cafion, but I vis- 
ited one in Battle Rock this week, and by 
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actual measurement found it to be 107 feet 
above the cafion. The floor, roof and three 
sides of these dwellings are solid rock, but 
the fourth side is a wall of man’s making. 
‘These walls are plumb and well preserved. 
There is only one opening to a dwelling. 
Who were these people, whence came they, 
whither did they go, and why did they select 
these high places for their homes? are ques- 
tions that are naturally suggested by the 
surroundings. The Utes have lived here for 
more than seventy years, and when they 
took possession of the country these dwell- 
ings were unoccupied. They are now build- 
ing a railroad through the Muncos cafion, 
and when the road is finished, these curiosi- 
ties will be visited by thousands of tourists.”’ 





DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 





GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOLS. 





HE quasi-soliloquy, in the last number 

of Zhe Journa/, over certain optical ex- 
periences, which bubbled up spontaneously 
from the emotional nature, was not intended 
to be obtrusively conspicuous in print, but 
rather a sotto voce ‘‘ aside’’ from the ordin- 
ary range of editorial discussion, and yet it 
has an obvious bearing upon common school 
work. The startling exhibit made by Dr. 
Dundore of defective eyesight in the public 
schools of the city of Reading and the 
causes of it, sound a note of warning that 
is astounding, and appeals to school author- 
ities with an emphasis that cannot be disre- 
garded, to take early and effectual measures 
to arrest the progress of the evil, and, if 
possible, avert it altogether. 

We find there is a prevalent opinion 
amongst oculists and opticians that we are 
entering upon an age of defective vision, 
and that it may be a characteristic of the 
twentieth century. Forewarned ought to 
be to an appreciable extent forearmed, and 
the more menacing the danger the more 
prompt and intelligent should be the efforts 
to guard against and counteract it. 

When nineteen hundred years ago, in an 
age when medical science was unknown, 
and the origin and causes of disease not 
even guessed at, the Divine Master, with 
sandaled feet and yearning heart, trod the 
dusty highways and by-paths of Palestine, 
healing with a touch, or a word, the blind, 
the halt, the fevered and the paralytic, the 
sensation produced amongst an excitable 
Oriental people by such unheard-of minis- 
trations, must have been prodigious. The 
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achievements of modern ophthalmic and 
general surgery, particularly in the last ten 
years, are only less wonderful, and approach 
so close to the border line of the miraculous 
that in the Middle Ages an uneducated popu- 
lace would have found it difficult to distin- 
guish between them. 

The extent of optical infirmities, and the 
remedial agencies applied, may be inferred, 
in the absence of other statistics, from the 
fact that at the office of a single oculist there 
are from forty to fifty patients in attendance 
every forenoon, and at 12 0’clock (noon) 
the door is locked to keep any more from 
Take in all the 
other oculists, and then go around to see 
the number that call at the dispensaries for 
help, and you can form an estimate of the 
wide-spread prevalence of diseases of the 
eye in a single city, and the corresponding 
number of operations that have to be per- 
formed to relieve them. Another test from 
the optician’s standpoint : As many as eigh- 
teen hundred (1,800) pairs of spectacles, 
specially prepared to the order of local ocu- 
lists, have been sent out to a single county 
in the interior of the State in a single year. 
Is there not something alarming in such an 
exhibit ? 

With these surgical and optical remedies 
for patients who need curative treatment 
the public school authorities of course have 
nothing to do; but they have to do with 
preventive measures whenever pupils suffer 
from defects that have their origin in the 
character and management of the school- 
room. The principal injury to the eyes 
from bad seating, bad light, and other er- 
rors in the construction or furnishing of 
the school room, is myopia or short-sighted- 
ness, which if not arrested in time leads 
directly to permanent blindness. 

We have found it difficult to get statistics 
on this point from our own home schools, 
but learn from a report made in Copenha- 
gen, Denmark, that eight per cent. of the 
population is myopic, and that ten per cent. 
of cases of blindness was caused by myopia. 
Is not this a fearful price to pay for a com- 
mon school education? and can that be 
called education which sends the pupil from 
the school room with impaired vision, spinal 
curvature, or any other impairment or weak- 
ening of the physical constitution ? 

Can there be any room for doubt that 
prompt, intelligent and well-directed efforts 
should be made by School Boards to ascer- 
tain the exact condition of their schools in 
these particulars, and promptly to apply 
such practical remedies as educational com- 
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mon sense may suggest or medical science 
prescribe? School Directors and Control- 
lers have not acquitted themselves of their 
high trust when they have furnished the 
school-house, when they have supplied fuel 
and furniture, text-books and apparatus, 
and wound up the machine by the employ- 
meet of a teacher, and then left the school 
to run itself without any further oversight 
on their part. 

The teacher being merely an employé, has 
very limited jurisdiction and authority be- 
yond the work of tuition and discipline. If 
the house was badly planned and not suitably 
furnished, the light bad or coming from the 
wrong direction, the teacher cannot help it. 
This leaves a very large field for the vigilant 
oversight and effective official action of 
School Directors, who possess the only power 
known to the law to make the schools what 
they ought to be in these particulars ; and 
if they do not vigilantly inspect and intelli- 
gently act to make the school-room what it 
ought to be in its construction and arrange- 
ment and appliances, then nobody else can. 
The pupils cannot act, no matter how much 
they suffer. The teacher and pupils cannot 
act, for they have no power. The parents 
and guardians, whose children attend the 
school, cannot act except to petition or re- 
monstrate, because our school system is a 
rep'esentative form of government, and the 
people can act only through the representa- 
tives they have chosen, namely the School 
Directors. If they do not act, the school 
becomes a failure, disastrous in its results 
to a greater or less number of pupils. 

In how many other school districts is the 
myopic condition of the pupils’ eyes as bad 
as that in the city of Reading, or, it may 
be, even worse ? In view of the importance 
of the subject, will the constituted school 
authorities indulge us in the liberty of re- 
spectfully suggesting that an investigation 
be made with as little delay as may be prac- 
ticable, through the agency of a competent 
expert—-as was done in Reading—so that 
when the actual condition of the schools 
has been officially ascertained, such reme- 
dies as science and experience may suggest 
may be applied in time to arrest the evil, 
and save as many pupils as possible who 
might otherwise become the victims of un- 
favorable or unjustifiable circumstances. 

The loss of sight is a fearful calamity to 
the individual afflicted, and to those who 
must share the added burthen which such a 
misfortune devolves upon them. Upon her 
deathbed Queen Elizabzth is said to have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Millions of money for an inch 
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of time!’’ The newly blind, in the depth 
and misery of their helplessness and distress, 
would exclaim with passionate entreaty, 
** Millions of money for one guiding ray of 
light !’’ 


—__—~ 2» ——- 


FARMERS vs. MINERS. 





HE showing of the comparative statistics 

proves that the farmers of Pennsylvania 
take less interest in education than the 
miners. Formerly the miners seemed to 
care less than any other class for the educa- 
tion of their children. The boys and girls 
were put to work in the mines almost as 
soon as they could walk. Now this can no 
longer be done, under penalty of a heavy 
fine. Consequently the parents are willing 
to have them attend school as long as they 
cannot become bread-winners. This is not 
the only reason, however, that is operating 
to improve the schools of the mining dis- 
tricts. The parents, although for the most 
part uneducated foreigners, realize the bene- 
fit of a public school education. Another 
reason is the fact that the miners, who very 
seldom own real estate, do not feel the bur- 
den of local taxation for school purposes, 
while the farmers usually own their 
farms, and therefore feel that tax and keep it 
down to the minimum allowed by law. 

In the mining districts the local Boards of 
School Directors, composed almost exclu- 
sively of the better class of miners, levy 
taxes nearly to the maximum allowed by law 
—thirteen mills—because almost the entire 
tax must be paid by the corporations. 

Luzerne, a mining county, levied a school 
tax last year, of 11.18 mills; the average 
monthly salary paid male teachers was 
$51.71; the school year was eight and a half 
months. In Crawford, a fair sample of an 
agricultural region, the school tax levied 
last year was only 1.91 mills; the average 
monthly salary paid the male teachers, was 
$33.05; the school year was seven months. 
Carbon county levied a school tax of 12 
mills, and an additional tax of 7.02 mills for 
building purposes. It has a school year of 
nine months, and the average pay of the 
male teachers per month, is $48.59. Onthe 
other hand, the tax of Cumberland county 
last year for school purposes, was 2.72 mills; 
its school year is only six and four-fifths 
months, and the average pay per month of 
the male teachers is $37.72. 

In the mining districts, the percentage of 
attendance is high, and the proportion of 
children between the ages of six and sixteen, 
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who do not attend the public schools, is 
comparatively small. The farming districts 
present no such gratifying statistics. Even 
for the short school year there, the percent- 
age of attendance is low, and the farmer 
puts his boys at work in the fields as soon 
as they are able to aid him. 

Theappropriation of $5,000,000 for school 
purposes by the last Legislature was not in- 
tended by the framers of the bill to reduce 
local taxation so much as it was to improve 
the condition of the schools in general; to 
provide better buildings, free text-books, 
more ample accommodations, longer school 
years, and higher salaries to the teachers. 
The beneficial effects of this appropriation 
can not be discerned as yet, for the money 
becomes available only with the new school 
year. It is now in the State Treasury. 

Taking the State at large, the average pay 
of teachers is only $250 a year. The high- 
est averages are too low, and the inference 
is plain that too many districts are failing at 
the most essential and important point to 
do what may fairly and honestly be expected 
of them. 

Schools cannot be made thorough and 
efficient as the law demands with a tax rate 
of only one mill or a mill ard a half, mak- 
ing an average cost in certain districts of less 
than three or four cents a day for the schol- 
ars in attendance. There ought in all fair- 
ness to be an annual term of at least eight 
months in the districts having but six, and 
the wages of the teachers hereafter ought to 
be increased, where they are now below 
the average, to at least $40 per month. 


-— 
al 





NEW YORK FACTS AND FIGURES. 


HER NORMAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 





HE last annual report of State Superin- 

tendent Andrew S. Draper shows the 
cost of the public schools of the State of 
New York last year to have been $18,000,- 
ooo. In 1850 they cost less than $2,000,- 
ooo. This grand total for last year includes 
all amounts raised by both local and general 
taxation. Of this sum $3,500,000 were 
raised and distributed by the State, corres- 
ponding to our State appropriation, which 
with us this year is $2,000,000, and will 
next year be $5,000,000. 

The value of the real and personal prop- 
erty upon which taxes are raised in New 
York has in these forty years increased from 
$727,000,000 in 1850 to $3,683,000,000 in 
1890. There are 6,000,000 of people in 
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the State, and 32,000 teachers in the public 
schools, who last year were paid $11,000,- 
ooo. It seems a large sum, but averages 
only $12.18 per week to each teacher em- 
ployed, ‘‘a not very munificent compensa- 
tion,’’ as is remarked in the report. The 
cost of the system was $2.99 fer capita of 
the total population. 

Superintendent Draper makes a strong 
showing for the Empire State in the follow- 
ing, which we take from the department of 
** General Observations’’ in his report. He 
says with a feeling of generous pride: 

‘*New York is a great State. In geograph- 
ical position, in population and wealth, in 
commercial and industrial enterprises, in the 
extent of her public works, in the munifi- 
cence of her charities, in the degree to which 
she has encouraged the arts and sciences, 
she is the first and foremost in the great Re- 
public. 

‘*She has a noble educational history, 
which has never yet been fully written. The 
public school idea, as we now understand it, 
was first developed upon our territory. The 
principle that all the property of the people 
must educate the children of all the people 
was first declared here. New York was the 
first to levy a general tax for the encourage- 
ment of elementary schools, the first to es- 
tablish a permanent State Common School 
Fund, the first to establish State supervision 
of elementary schools, the first to undertake 
the preparation of teachers for common 
schools, the first to organize teachers’ insti- 
tutes, the first to provide school district li- 
braries, the first to publish a journal exclu- 
sively devoted to the interests of common 
schools. The first local association of teach- 
ers, of a permanent character, in the country, 
was in New York city. The first State 
teachers’ convention of the country was held 
at Utica, and the oldest permanent State 
teachers’ association of America is our own. 
The first higher educational institution for 
women in the world was the Albany Female 
Academy, and the first women’s college, of 
equal rank with the men’s colleges, in Amer- 
ica, was at Elmira. The first and most 
comprehensive, as well as the noblest, plans 
for the encouragement and supervision of 
higher educational interests had their ex- 
pression, more than a century ago, in the 
legislation creating our Board of Regents of 
the University. Not only has New York 
been the first to initiate the great educa- 
tional movements of the country, but she 
has never hesitated to provide the means 
and confer the authority necessary to main- 
tain ascendency and provide the best edu- 
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cational facilities in the country. She sends 
more children to school, she has more money 
invested in school property, and she annu- 
ally pays more for the support of schools, 
than any other State in the Union. 

“‘The extent of our territory, the rapid 
growth of our population, and particularly 
the wonderful development of our cities, the 
wide difference in the circumstances and 
habits of life of our people, the multiplying 
of the unfortunate classes, the extent to 
which our industries have been combined 
and our labor specialized, the prevalent mis- 
conceptions as to the degree of honor or 
credit, or the extent of comfort and happi- 
ness, which attach to the different kinds of 
labor, erroneous ideas as to how the schools 
should be administered, or as to what they 
should undertake to do—all these things 
have continually compassed the public edu- 
cational work of the State with fresh per- 
plexities, and confronted it with trouble- 
some questions as to the course it should 
pursue. 

‘‘In view of 2/1 the circumstances, New 
York ought to have the best public educa- 
tional establishment in the world. She 
needs it. She wants it. She is willing to 
pay for it. Because it is so, and because of 
the glorious educational history behind us, 
the problem of school administration is no 
less responsible than it is ambitious and 
fascinating.’’ 

From a recent address by State Superin- 
tendent Draper we quote what he has to say 
in reference to the training of teachers: 


THE STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


We are quite accustomed in New York to be 
told that we have been behind everybody else 
in educational work, and that the commo:- 
wealths all about us have led the way, and that 
we have been humble followers after they had 
made their experiments successful. It is not so, 
and every New York teacher should know that 


itis not so. It is as far back as 1811 that the 
Governor of the State called to the attention of 
the Legislature the importance of a comprehen- 
sive plan for the organization of a State school 
system, and that the Legislature appointed a 
committee with instructions to draft and present 
to the Legislature such a plan. ‘The report of 
this committee away back in that early time, 
clearly indicates the fact that the leading men 
of the State were awake to the importance of a 
properly-trained teaching service. To many 
Governors of the State in the early days, and 
particularly to a distinguished line of State 
Superintendents, before any other State had a 
State Superintendent, do we owe the unques- 
toned fact that New Yor} put forth intelligent 
efforts, fairly comparable if not excelling those 
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in any other commonwealth, for the develop- 
ment of the modern school teacher. In his 
message to the Legislature in 1826, Governor 
DeWitt Clinton said: 

“The vocation of a teacher in its influence 
on the character and tendency of all future gen- 
erations has either not been fully understood or 
duly estimated. It is or ought to be ranked 
among the learned professions. / /herefore 
recommend a seminary for the education of 
teachers in the Monitorial system or the Lan- 
casterian system of instruction, and compliance 
with this recommendation will have the most 
poignant influence in individual happiness and 
social prosperity.” 

It will be interesting to those of us who have 
been familiar with the controversy between the 
normal schools and the academies in later 
vears to see at how early a period this contro- 
versy was started in this State. Governor Clin- 
ton at that early day favored the organization 
of a special school, one or more, for the train- 
ing of teachers ; but the trustees and persons 
interested in the public academies of the State 
were exceedingly apprehensive at once that 
such institutions, under the patronage and di- 
rection of the State, would interfere with the 
prosperity of their academies, and they accord- 
ingly resisted this suggestion most strongly. 
The Governor again and again in his messages 
and in his public addresses in later years, in- 
sisted that there should be a special school for 
the instruction of teachers ; but the members of 
the Legislature, who were perhaps more directly 
under the influence of the academies, very gen- 
erally took sides with the regular institutions. 

In 1827, the year after Governor Clinton’s 
first reference to this matter, the sum of $150,000 
was added to the literature fund, upon the con- 
dition, made known to and accepted by the 
Regents of the University, ‘hat its income 
should be devoted to the training of teachers. 
In 1834, an act was passed by the Legislature 
making a special appropriation for the training 
of teachers in certain academies to be desig- 
nated by the Board of Regents. The second 
section of this act was in the following words: 

“The trustees of academies to which any 
distribution of money shall be made by virtue 
of this act, sha// cause the same to be expended 
in educating teachers of common schools, in 
such manner and under such regulations as 
said regents shall prescribe. 

It would be interesting for us to stop and in- 
quire what other State in the Union, as early as 
1827 and 1834, made a special State appropria- 
tion for the specific purposes of training teachers 
for the common schools? I think none would 
be found. The regents named eight academies, 
one in each of the old senatorial districts, to or- 
ganize classes for the training of teachers. 
Three years later, seven more academies were 
designated for this purpose, and two years later 


; still eight more, making twenty-three in all. 


Now, if I were to stop and read the list of acad- 
emies which were designated to organize 
teachers’ training classes in those early years, 
you would say that the logic of experience and 
events have justified the wisdom of the precise 
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course which was pursued. Nearly all of the 
tw.nty-three academies became educational 
centres whose influence extended over the 
whole State and has come down to the pres- 
ent day, and will be felt as long as the State it- 
self shall continue. These academies, many 
of them, finally developed into the colleges of 
the State. Several of them were supplanted by 
State Normal Schools. All others, I think, 
without exception, would be recognized at this 
moment as the centre of great educational activ- 
ity, so great that it has not only been felt in all 
the country round about, but has exerted a 
strong influence upon the subsequent educa- 
tional history of the State. 

But the persons who favored a separate Nor- 
mal School, and they were many and influen- 
tial, did not cease their efforts. The matter was 
urged at every opportunity. Superintendents 
Dix and Spencer would, however, give no 
countenance to the project. Massachusetts had 
opened such an institution in 1839. In 184! 
the Superintendent appointed a committee, of 
which Dr. Potter of Union College was one, to 
visit the academies and report upon the work 
of the teachers’ classes. This was done, and 
the committee commended that work, but Dr. 
Potter saw fit to go farther and say, among 
other things: 

‘“* That schools devoted exclusively to the pre- 
paration of teachers, have some advantages 
over every other method, is sufficiently appa- 
rent from the experiences of other nations ; and 
it has occurred to me that as supplementary to 
our present system, the establishment of one in 
this State might be eminently useful. If placed 
under proper auspices and located near the 
capitol, where it could enjoy the supervision of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, and be 
visited by Members of the Legislature, it might 
contribute in many ways to raise the tone of in- 
struction throughout the State.” 

Superintendent Spencer joined issue with 
this, of course, and in his report in 1841 said: 

“Normal Schools, which are so strongly 
urged by some, must, after all, be essentially 
like these departments and the Academies in 
which they are established. There must be a 
board of managers or trustees, teachers, a 
building, books, and apparatus. These are al- 
ready furnished by the existing Academies ; and 
there can be no intrinsic defect in them which 
should prevent their being made as useful as 
any Normal School. The change of name will 
not change the real nature of the institution. 
The sum of money which would be requisite to 
purchase ground, erect buildings for one Nor- 
mal School, and fit them for the purpose, would 
enable at least ten Academies to maintain sim- 
ilar schools in buildings already prepared, and 
under managers already organized. The Su 
perintendent does not mean to under-rate those 
schools, nor to depreciate the benevolent mo- 
tives of those who recommend them. He ac- 


knowledges, and, indeed, earnestly urges, the 
inestimable value and absolute necessity of in- 
stitutions in which our youth may be prepared 
for the business of teaching. But he would use 
the means we already have on hand for the pur- 
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pose, without incurring what seems to be the 
needless expense of providing others of a sim- 
ilar character. He would respectfully recom- 
mend the extension of public patronage to all 
the Academies in the State, to enable them to 
establish teachers’ departments; and in those 
counties where there are no Academies, the 
establishment of Normal Schools.” 

In 1842 a convention was held in the city of 
Utica that had a most telling influence upon the 
subject. On January 1, 1842, Colonel Samuel 
Young became Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. There were present in that Utica con- 
vention, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the Honorable Horace Mann, then 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, Dr. George B. Morrison, of Boston, as 
well as many of the strongest men of our own 
State. Mr. J. B. Hammond was the president 
of the convention. The Normal School prob- 
lem was discussed most thoroughly and exhaust- 
ively. The heaviest guns were upon the side of 
a separate institution. This convention ap- 
proached the subject very cautiously, and even 
very cleverly. The Normal School committee 
reported a resolution, which was adopted, re- 
questing ‘‘the State Superintendent to consider 
the expediency of adopting measures to allow 
New York to test the usefulness and enjoy the 
benefits of Normal Schools. The State Super- 
intendent came to the support of the measure in 
his next annual report, with great ability and 
force. The result was legislation at an early 
day establishing the Albany Normal School. 

From that time we have added to this Nor- 
mal School system until now there are eleven 
of these institutions. The State has more than 
$1,500,000 invested in Normal School real es- 
tate. I think I risk nothing in saying that in 
point of cost, elaborateness of buildings, effect- 
iveness of faculty, thoroughness of equipment, 
this great Normal School system in our State 
rivals any other in the country. It is true that 
these schools have frequently suffered from the 
low tone of their scholarship. It is true that 
they have unfortunately been encumbered with 
local alliances. It is true that they have fre- 
quently been unable to carry out a State policy; 
that they have frequently been unable to act 
solely for the purpose of training teachers for 
the public school service. It is likewise true 
that these incumbrances, entanglements and 
hindrances have largely passed away. More 
care is being exercised in the selection of teach- 
ers for these schools than ever before. More 
energy is being exerted to protect them against 
being clogged by unworthy material than ever 
before. Within the last year a complete sys- 
tem of examination has been put in operation 
for making sure that none shall be admitted 
to the Normal Schools who do not go with a 
fair elementary education, to the end that their 
efforts and energies may be largely devoted to 
the purely professional work. 

During the last year it has been determined 
to entirely abolish the elementary course of 
study in the Normal Schools. This will enable 
these schools to do more than they have ever 
done before in the preparation of competent 
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teachers for the public school system, and it 
goes a long way, as it ought to go, and as it 
should have gone long ago, to remove any pos- 
sible ground for complaint on the part of Acad- 
emies against the policy of the State in main- 
taining these institutions upon this basis. 

During the last year the original Normal 
School has been changed in its character and 
in its name, being now known as the “ New 
York State Normal College,” and the energies 
of this old original school will be devoted to the 
preparation of teachers for the more advanced 
schools, and it will receive into its student body 
only those who go equipped with at least an 
academic education. 

As great as the work of these strong institu- 
tions is, it is being supplemented in many ways. 
When we consider the work of the State Nor- 
mal Schools, we have only begun to consider 
the professional training work which is being 
carried on in the State. 

It has come to be the fact that in nearly every 
city of the State there is either a city normal 
school or a training class. Indeed, any city in 
the State is considered behind the times, out of 
touch with educational activity, which does not 
organize a local normal school or training class, 
and which does not exact that every teacher 
employed in any one of its schools, shall, in ad- 
dition to an academic or a high school educa- 
tion, have spent a year in this local city training 
class. 

In one of the principal cities of the State, in 
addition to the requirement that a teacher be- 
fore employment shall have a high school 
diploma and a year in a training class, the 
Board of Education has directed that there shall 
be arranged an eligible list of candidates for 
teachers’ positions, with the most meritorious at 
the head, and that the appointments shall be 
made from this list in the order in which the 
names stand, for a probationary or experimental 
period in the public schools of the city. 

In addition to all of this work, we are trying to 
carry some professional training to the teachers 
in the rural schools, and we are succeeding. 
This is being done by means of a system of 
teachers’ training classes in the academies and 
union schools. We have at last reached the 
true solution of the old controversy. It was in 
Normal Schools and classes in the regular insti- 
tutions. Not one system to the exclusion of the 
other, but both systems. Ways have been de- 
vised for preventing any conflict of interests, and 
the old antagonism has entirely disappeared. 
Two years ago the Legislature transferred the 
supervision of the classes in the academies from 
the Board of Regents to the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. The number has 
been increased. We had eighty last year, and 
will undoubtedly have more than a hundred 
next year. They are distributed evenly over the 
State as far as practicable. They are placed in 
the institutions which can and wili take the best 
care of them. None are admitted who do not 
pass a prescribed examination. They com- 
mence operations simultaneously, continue 
thirty-two weeks, and clr se on the same day. 
They pursue a prescribed course of study, with 
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actual practice, under the advice and criticism 
of an approved instructor. The course of study 
is in line with that in the Normal Schools. The 
students enter the regular examinations at the 
end of the term, and if they pass they receive 
certificates as teachers. In this way we are do- 
ing for teachers in the country districts, not what 
the Normal Schools might do for them, but what 
they would not get in any other way. 

One of the curious things that have developed 
in our efforts to improve the training class sys- 
tem, you will pardon me for saying, has been 
the inability of many academies or high 
schools to properly train these classes. Last 
year there were a great many applications for 
the classes. So far as was practicable, one was 
appointed to each commissioner district, and 
yet twenty-five institutions to which assignments 
of classes were made found themselves unable 
to meet the requirements of the regulations 
touching the organization and the instruction of 
the classes. 

Take our State Normal School system, our 
city normal schools and training classes, our 
country training classes in the academies and 
high schools, supplement these instrumentalities 
with the uniform examination system, which 
successfully prevents any candidate securing a 
teacher's certificate who does not pass an ex- 
amination prescribed by State authority, and it 
seems to me that New York is organizing and 
perfecting, bringing into harmonious relations, a 
very thorough and complete system for perfect- 
ing our teaching service. 

I ought not to pass by without some mention 
the work of some of the colleges in this con- 
nection. There are three or four of the colleges 
of the State which have organized pedagogical 
departments, and are doing considerable work 
of this character. The University of the City of 
New York, at the last commencement, for the 
first time, I think, conferred the degree of Mas- 
ter of Pedagogy upon some twelve or fourteen 
candidates, and the degree of Doctor of Peda- 
gogy upon about as many more; and the State 
Normal College conferred the degree of Master 
of Pedagogy upon three candidates at the recent 
commencement. I think that we would be just- 
ified in complaining that the colleges do not 
help us as they ought in this matter. It seems 
to be the too prevalent idea of college faculties, 
and particularly of college presidents, that it is 
their peculiar function to stand upon the moun- 
tain top and look upon us poor creatures down 
in the valley and criticise what we are doing, 
and not only criticise it, but criticise it destruc- 
tively instead of constructively. It is quite pos- 
sible that the fact that the college or university 
is not in touch at all with our elementary school 
work, peculiarly fits college men to make these 
destructive criticisms upon the work of the pub- 
lic schools, but we will not admit it. 

This work of the State in organizing a great 
system for protecting and perfecting the teach- 
ing service has been well matured, has been on 
a high plane, and while not yet perfect, promi- 
ses more effectual and permanent results, as it 
seems to me, than any system in operation any- 
where else in the country. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } | Second . 


HARRISBURG, June, 1892. } 


I yen following named persons have been 

appointed Trustees of the State Normal 
Schools, by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the regular term of three years : 

West Chester—First District: Messrs. J. 
Preston Thomas, Whitford, and John J. Pink- 
erton, West Chester. 

Millersville—Second District : Hon.J. B. Liv- 
ingston and Charles Denues, Esq., Lancaster. 

Kutztown—Third District: Rev. A. J. G. 
Dubbs, D. D,, Allentown, and Hon. Luther R. 
Keefer, Cressona. 


Mansfield—Fifth District: Hon. H. B. 


| 


j 
| 


Packer, Wellsboro’, and P. V. Van Ness, Mans- 


field. 
Kuhn, Bloomsburg, and John A. Funston, 
Bloomsburg. 

Shippensburg—Seventh District. Messrs. J. 
McCord Means, Shippensburg, and M. G. Hale, 
Shippensburg. 

Lock Haven—Eighth District: Dr. R. B. 
Watson, Lock Haven, and Mr. Henry T. Jar- 
rett, Lock Haven. 

Indiana—Ninth District: Mr. S. M. Jack, 
Indiana, and Rev. A. C. Ehrenfeld, Indiana. 

California—Tenth District: Messrs. H. T. 


Bloomsburg—Sixth District: Messrs. 1. S. | 


Bailey, Amity, and Chill W. Hazzard, Monon- | 


gahela City. 

Slippery Rock—Eleventh LDistrict: Mr. 
Thomas Robinson, Butler, and Hon. John M. 
Greer, Butler. 

Clarion-— Thirteenth 
ward M. Wilson, Clarion, and John F. Brown, 
Clarion. 

No appointments have been made for Edin- 
boro’, Twelfth District. 


a ~~ —— 


CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 





A circular-letter is in preparation by Assistant 
Commissioner Woodward, of the World's Fair 
Executive Committee, to the County, City and 
Borough Superintendents, earnestly requesting 


District: Messrs. Ed- | 


them all to meet in conference at Beaver Falls | 


during the sessions of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, that Pennsylvania's schools may be 
worthily represented in the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. The credit of our State must be advanced 
in the educational lines; our exhibit should 
give her the station that is rightfully hers, and 
to this end the presence of every Superintend- 
ent will be imperatively needed in the proposed 
conference. 

_— 


NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 





The Principals of the several State Normal 
Schools, during the past year, were as follows: 


District. Frincipal, Post- Office. 
First . West Chester. 


. »G.M. Philips. . 





. E. O. Lyte. . . Millersville. 
Third ; . N. C. Schaeffer . . Kutztown. 
Fifth . D.C. Thomas . . Mansfield. 
Sixth . . . Judson P. Welsh . Bloomsburg. 
Seventh . . Geo. M. D. Eckles. Shippensburg. 
Eighth . James Eldon. . . Lock Haven. 
Ninth. . . Charles W. Deane. Indiana. 
Tenth. . . T. B. Noss. . . . California, 
Eleventh . Albert E. Maltby . Slippery Rock. 
Twelfth. . J. A. Cooper . . . Edinboro’, 


Thirteenth. A, J. Davis . Clarion, 


> 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





‘THE annual examinations of the State Nor- 
mal Schools will be held as follows : 

JuNE 6—West Chester : Prof. Schaeffer, and 
Supts. Walton and Jones. Mansfield: Prof. 
Deane, and Supts. Raesly and Black. Zdin- 
boro’: Prof. Eckles, and Supts. Lord and Hess. 

JuNE 13—SUippery Rock: Prof. Lyte, and 
Supts. Mackey and Shanor. Axtsfown ;: Prof. 
Thomas, and Supts. Zechman and Freeman. 
Clarion ; Prof. Welsh, and Supts. Hughes and 
Putnam. 

JUNE 20——Shippensburg: Prof. Davis, and 
Supts. Beitzel and Shimmel. Lock Haven : 
Prof. Maltby, and Supts. Youngman and Kies. 
Millersville : Prof. Noss, and Supts. Snoke and 
Wanner. 

JUNE 22—Bloomsburg: Prof. Eldon, and 
Supts. Bloom and Foose. Cadifornia: Prof. 
Philips, and Supts. Berkey and Tombaugh. 
Indiana : Prof. Benedict, and Supts. Leech and 
Johnston. 

Superintendents of the several Normal School 
Districts are invited to be present at the exami- 
nation in their respective districts. 

The traveling expenses of the members of the 
Board of Examiners will be paid by the State: 
Jor printing there isno appropriation. No one 
appointed asa member of the Board can be ab- 
sent without securing the services of another 
person, of the same class, and all such changes 
shall be subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment. 

Each student must receive four affirmative 
votes out of five in order to graduate. 

The following rules concerning the examina- 
tions will be in force : 

1. The examination will be strictly private, 
no person being admitted, except the members 
of the faculty and the Board of Trustees. 

2. The voting must be done by ballot. 

3. The result of the ballot must be announced 
by the President of the Board. 

The order of examinations will be as follows: 

1. A careful written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches: First, Mathematics, including 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. Second, 
Natural Sciences, including Natural Philosophy, 
Botany and Physiology and Hygiene. Third, 
Language, including Spelling, Reading, Gram- 
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mar, Rhetoric and the elements of Latin. 
Fourth, Historical Sciences, including Geogra- 
phy, History of the United States, and the 
Constitution of the United States. Fifth, Pro- 
fesstonal Studies, including Mental Philosophy, 
Methods of Instruction and School Economy. 

2. A special examination in Drawing, Vocal 
Music and Book Keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent required, 
and for the length of time named in the course 
of study, can graduate. 

Normal School Principals are earnestly re- 
quested to make a thorough, personal, prelimi- 
nary examination of the classes, in their several 
schools, and to drop all students not fully 
prepared, both in scholarship and teaching 
skill, 

To facilitate these examinations, each school 
is requested to provide its class with a room 
furnished with desks, a blackboard upon which 
questions may be written, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of unruled paper in half sheets, about eight 
by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening the 
sheets together, and suitable pencils for writ- 
ing. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
hopes to find at all the schools the minutes of 
the proceedings of the several Boards of exami- 
ners, which have held sessions at these schools, 
including complete lists, printed or type written, 
of all the students recommended for examina- 
tion, properly classified and arranged in alpha- 
betical order for the use of the examiners. 

D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


N.B.—Applicants for admission into the Senior 
Class must present themselves on one of the 
dates named in this circular, as the fall exami- 
nations have been discontinued. 





~—_ 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





ts following questions bear directly upon 
the work of the Common Schools and are 
addressed to School Directors in all parts of the 
State : 

1. What was the length of the annual school 
term in your district last year? 

2. Were your schools open seven, eight, nine 
or ten months, or were they closed by the action 
of your Board at the end of the minimum term 
of six months? 

3. If your Board made provision for only a 
minimum term of six months last year, or at 
any time since you have been a Director, what 
was the motive that governed the majority of 
the members in taking such action? 

4. Was the education of the children duly 
considered and emphasized as an imperative 
duty on the part of the Board and the District 
before deciding to close the schools at the end 
of a short term? 

5. What excuse was offered for closing the 
schools of your district at the end ofa short 
term of six or seven months with a low tax rate 
for school purposes ? 

6. Do you favor a policy, on the plea of 
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economy, that virtually deprives the children 
of school privileges half the year and places a 
barrier in their way to advancement and which 
prevents them from obtaining such an educa- 
tion as the public schools afford? or are you in 
favor of a progressive policy in the administra- 
tion of the office of School Director, a policy 
that will result in having good schools and 
longer school terms, and well-qualified teachers 
honestly compensated for their services ? 

These are pertinent questions for your con- 
sideration in view of the fact that your voice 
and vote will determine the policy to be pur- 
sued by your Board in the operation of the 
schools of your district for the ensuing year. 

The State has generously increased the ap- 
propriation for the support of the public schools 
to five million dollars. 

If all Directors have a proper conception of 
the responsible duties which they are called 
upon to discharge and a due regard for the wel- 
fare of the children, and the Commonwealth, 
every boy and girl of legal school age in Penn- 
sylvania will have the privilege of attending a 
good public school a continuous school term of 
not less than ezght months during the school 
year beginning on the first Monday of June, 
1892. Very respectfully, 

D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Instruction, 


insted _ a 


REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 





The Annual Reports of the Superintendents 
should be on file in the Vepartment of Public 
Instruction not later than July 1. The manu- 
script should be carefully prepared and written 
on one side only. 


— —_ 





ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





PUBLICATION REQUIRED BY LAW. 





The law entitled ‘‘An Act to regulate the 
publication of the accounts and financial state- 
ments of School Boards,”’ should not be disre- 
garded by Boards of Directors in any part of the 
State. The penalty named in the act may seem 
severe, but the duty is an important one. The 
act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. That it shall be the duty of each 
board of School Directors in the several school 
districts of this commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past year, including the assets and liabili- 
ties of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
papers and vouchers relating to the same, to be 
by said auditors examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved ; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in a condensed but fully classified form pud- 
lished by said board in not less than ten written 
or printed hand bills, to be put up in the most 
public places in the district, or, if deemed pre- 
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ferable, in the two newspapers of the county in 
which the district is situated, having the largest 
circulation among the citizens interested ; and 
for any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named therein 
shall be considered guilty of misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to be paid into the school fund of the 
district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. 

SEc. 2. That the publication of the accounts 
of School Boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publications of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are hereby repealed. 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first class. 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApAMs.—Supt. Thoman; The schools have 
closed with the exception of those at Gettys- 
burg. The results from our graded system of 
school-work in the rural districts as well as in a 
number of boroughs are very encouraging. 
The series of school. examinations held during 
the term was of much interest to all concerned 
in the schools; The success with which the 
work was accomplished in so short a time was 
beyond reasonable expectation. In my visita- 
tion, I found the written examinations, with but 
few exceptions, very satisfactory. The pupils’ 
work, as well as the work, oversight, and care 
which the teachers gave to it, so as to have it 
reduced to some system, is very commendable. 
In most of the schools the work was systematic- 
ally arranged so as to render it presentable to 
persons wishing to examine it. Great care was 
exercised on the part of the pupils in the matter 
of neatness, and at the same time great effort 
made in their answers to the questions required, 
April 16th, the day appointed for the pupils’ 
county examination which was held at Gettys- 
burg in the public school building, attracted the 
attention of nota few persons. The rooms were 
crowded with teachers, parents and others. 
The class numbered thirty-seven. About three- 
fourths of the school districts in the county were 
represented. The work of the examination 
was begun at 9 a. m., and was concluded at 4 
p.m. The examination embraces all the com- 
mon school branches, including Civil Govern- 
ment. The highest average made was 94, and 
the lowest average 61 per cent. Certificates 
showing the rank in class and standing ac- 
quired in the several branches were issued to 
each applicant. The plan of grading the rural 
schools, which was begun about a year and a 
half ago, has, with other things, produced the 
result of interesting and informing the general 
public in the objects and aims of our public 
schools. It has quickened the ambition of our 
teachers, and, most of all, the children are be- 
ginning to see something definite to do—some- 

ing to accomplish. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Hillman: In March an all- 
day educational meeting was held in Marion 
township, and one in Brighton. Both meetings 
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were well attended, especially by citizens and 
patrons. Nine examinations for common school 
graduation have thus far been held. Fifty-one 
applicants were examined ; twenty-six received 
certificates. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Potts: The schools have 
about all closed. Eighteen have been examined 
and diplomas granted them. The “ Course of 
Study ” has been heartily received and acted 
upon. Commencement exercises at Hyndman 
were all that could be desired. Several districts 
are already arranging for building new houses. 

BerKS.—Supt. Zechman: A convention of 
school directors of the county was organized 
April 16, 1892; 213 directors attended. Among 
the subjects discussed were the free text-book sys- 
tem, the course of study, and grading teachers’ 
salaries. This was the first meeting of directors 
held in Berks county, and from the work done, 
and the discussions had, we can safely say that 
the convention has come tostay. Jefferson and 
Robeson adopted the free text-book system. 
This is a good beginning for next year. 

BLAIrR.—Supt. Wertz: Most of the schools 
have closed with gratifying success. A class of 
fourteen girls and boys completed the prescribed 
course of the Roaring Spring schools, and were 
awarded diplomas on the evening of April 21st. 
Twelve graduates will go out from the high 
school of Tyrone and ten from Hollidaysburg. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Leech: The course of study 
which we put into our schools has resulted in 
much better work by very many of our teachers 
and pupils. Three central examinations were 
held: one at East Conemaugh, one at Gallitzin, 
one at Morrellville. Twenty pupils presented 
themselves for graduation, of whom twelve 
passed and were granted diplomas. The whole 
plan seems to have stirred up a new impetus 
among teachers and pupils. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: Five rooms in 
Coatesville have been supplied with individual 
seating. The deposits in the savings bank from 
the Coatesville school has been remarkable, for 
the short time the system has been in operation. 
Over ten districts in Chester county are now 
making deposits, together with a number of in- 
dividual schools. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Youngman: Penfield 
and DuBois schools graduated classes, issuing 
diplomas. The schools have nearly all closed, 
and the most of them report successful terms. 
Many of our teachers are now at work at Lock 
Haven or at other Normal Schools. If we can 
get the right kind of teachers, the schools are 
sure to be good. The most important work we 
can do is in the line of making competent 
teachers. 

CoLuMBIA.—Supt. Johnston: A_ successful 
Local Institute was held at Centralia. Profs. 
Noelling and Cope, of the State Normal School, 
were present and delivered interesting and help- 
ful addresses. Capt. Edward Reece, of Cen- 
tralia, also made a very interesting address. 
This was the ninth and last Local Institute for 
the year. Much good has been accomplished 


by these meetings. : 
Forrst.—Supt. Kerr: In Harmony district, 
the directors have awarded the contract for a 
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new building, to take the place of the Allender 
school-house destroyed by fire; it will be a 
much larger and better building. The old one 
was not fit for school purposes, and its loss is 
not regretted by the patrons of the school. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: All the schools in 
the county are closed, except the borough 
schools. We have had an exceedingly pros- 

erous school-year. The outlook for the future 
is encouraging. The C. V.S. N. School has a 
large attendance of students. We think Frank- 
lin county takes the lead there in numbers. 
Many summer schools are in session in differ- 
ent parts of the county. In this way our 
teachers are better prepared for their responsible 
duties. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Rudy: Cass township 
is preparing to build two new school-houses. 
The Normal College, at Huntingdon, has now 
the largest enrollment of students in its history, 
upwards of 200 being in attendance. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Hammers: The closing ex- 
cises of the Indiana school on May sth, prom- 
ise to be interesting. A larger number than 
usual have completed the prescribed course of 
study, and will receive diplomas. Arbor Day 
was appropriately observed in the West Indiana 
schools. About a dozen trees were planted, and 
an appropriate programme rendered by the 
pupils. Twenty summer schools are in opera- 
tion throughout the county. These are being 
conducted by competent and experienced in- 
structors, and, in most instances, are largely at- 
tended. Our Normal School, too, has its usual 
large attendance. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Carney: Our schools are all 
closed, and the select schools have opened 
with a fair attendance. The only thing to be 
regretted is that the number of subscription 
schools throughout the county is too small. 
But ours is an agricultural county, and the par- 
ents claim to the have employment for their 
children. 

LACKAWANNA-—Supt. Davis: A successful 
Local Institute was held at Elmhurst. Prof. 
Catterson, principal of the graded school, acted 
as chairman. Addresses were delivered by 
Profs. Stone, Burdick, Miller, Borten, and Supt. 
Davis. Essays were read by Misses McDade 
and Snyder; Mrs. Vaughn and Messrs. Me- 
gargle, Foley and others took part in the dis- 
cussion. The first semi-annual meeting of the 
County Teachers’ Association was held in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, in Scranton, April 30th. The 
meeting was a success in every particular. 
Prof. J. C. Lange, of the Scranton High School, 
chairman of the Association, delivered his 
maugural address, entitled ‘‘What Shall We 
Do?” The topic. ‘‘ What Teachers’ Associations 
may Accomplish,” was discussed by Prof. W. 
B. Miller and D. A. Stone. “Reading Circles” 
was discussed by Profs. Davis and Powell, and 
Miss Della Evans. At the afternoon session, 
the topic, ‘‘ Powers and Duties of Principals,” 
was discussed by Profs. Hockenberry, Gay and 
Miss Mooney. The discussion of “ The 
Schoolmaster in Politics” was taken up by Hon. 
John Kelly, Hon. F. R. Coyne, and Prof. 
Quinnan. The programme was made especi- 
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ally interesting by the songs and recitations of 
teachers and pupils from different parts of the 
county and city. The next meeting of the As- 
sociation will be held during county institute 
week next November. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Watson: The School 
Board of Mahoningtown will erect a school- 
building this summer with all the improved fur- 
niture and heating apparatus. Union and 
Shenango will also build a new house each. 
During the month 89 diplomas have been 
awarded for the successful completion of the 
common school course. Teachers all over the 
county report this plan to be a great stimulus to 
pupils. ’ 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Local normal 
classes are being conducted in Lebanon Valley 
College, Palatinate College, Schuylkill Semi- 
nary, and at Annville, under Profs. W. M. Heil- 
man, G. B. Gerberich, D. J. Leopold, and A. C. 
Yingst. There is quite a large attendance at 
these schools. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Harrison: The Sugar Notch 
Board contracted for a new school- building to 
contain eight rooms, and to be heated and ven- 
tilated by the best Smead-Wills system. This 
is a much needed improvement. Avoca oc- 
cupies a new four. room building. The schools 
of West Pittston are doing very good work as 
usual. The Wyoming schools are, generally 
speaking, in good condition; the primary 
schools, in point of excellence, deserve especial 
mention. There is a tendency in our graded 
schools, it seems to me, to overestimate the im- 
portance of systems, methods, and courses of 
study. Weare too likely to arrange a course 
of study, the grades and all details of the 
“system,’’ on an ideal basis. Then we place 
our beloved system over the boys and girls, and 
try to make them fit in with it, assuming that 
they were made for the system and not the 
system forthem. They do not always even up, 
nor can we make them do so. It is a good 
plan, in arranging the work of the schools, to 
bear in mind that the public schools are for the 
boys and girls, and that our system, when im 
operation, should not be like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. 

LycominG.-—Supt. Lose: The meetings of the 
Teachers’ Exchange during the summer months 
will be devoted to a discussion of the Primary 
Schools of France, a study of the History of 
Education, arranging a course of study for the 
ungraded schools, and presenting methods of 
teaching. These summer meetings are the 
most profitable held during the year, on account 
of the leisure time the teachers have at their dis- 
posal for reading up on the subjects discussed. 

MERCER.—Supt. Hess: On Arbor Day, May 
6th, the fr. O. U. A. M. of Mercer presented 
flags to the public schools. Several districts 
will try the continuous term next year. 

Monroe.—Supt. Paul: Our schools are 
nearly all closed. The East Stroudsburg high 
school held its commencement exercises in the 
Academy of Music on the evenings of April 29th 
and 30th. There was a large attendance and 
much interest shown by the parents and the 
general public. An effort is being made to es- 
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tablish a Normal School in this district. As 
subscriptions to the fund are continually increas- 
ing, the project looks quite favorable. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Supt. Bloom: The 
schools of the rural districts have closed. All 
that was hoped for may not have been accom- 
plished, but we feel assured that the work done 
during the year by a large corps of faithful 
teachers has been a great boon to our boys and 
girls. Many of our teachers are now attending 
State Normal Schools, academies, etc. The 
public schools of Trevorton, P. S. Bergstresser 
principal, now enjoy the use of a well selected 
library. The graduating class, ten in number, 
passed a creditable examination. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: A fine brick house 
was built at Coulter’s in Liverpool township. 
It replaces the last frame house in the district. 
Greenwood, Howe, and Liverpool—three con- 
tiguous districts—all have good brick buildings 
and patent furniture. A new house was erected 
at Charles’, in Buffalo township, to take the 
place of an unsafe building whose walls were 
but one brick in thickness. Buffalo township 
has good furniture in all its houses, and when 
Mt. Patrick gets a new house, the district will 
stand in the front rank for progress. All the 
schools of the county, excepting those of Dun- 
cannon, closed before or during the month of 
April. A class was graduated from Marysville 
High School, and on May 6th, the high school 
of Duncannon will present its first class for 
graduation. Newport, Millerstown and Liver- 
pool each found it advisable not to graduate 
classes this year. I am convinced that too 
many branches are attempted in our borough 
high schools. The advantages of a thorough 
rudimentary education are sacrificed for a very 
limited knowledge of the so-called higher 
branches. From present indications there will 
be considerable interest shown in building and 
repairing school-houses during the coming 
summer. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Kies: Four public examina- 
tions were held during the month, 43 of the 60 
applicants receiving certificates. The standard 
is being raised gradually each year. The in- 
creased appropriation should be used chiefly to 
raise teachers’ wages, that greater qualifications 
may be demanded. The Coudersport graded 
school closed with a fine entertainment. The 
opera house was crowded. The proceeds were 
used to aid in paying for the school piano. 
Teachers and scholars are to be commended for 
the efficient work of the year. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: J. H. Diehl, 
president of the Washington township School 
Board, died very suddenly April 17th. He was 
a member of the School Board for a number of 
years, and manifested more than ordinary in- 
terest in the schools of his district. Successful 
summer terms are in operation at Freeburg, 
Selinsgrove, and Middleburgh. 

MAnHANoy CiTy.—Supt. Miller: A full supply 
of outline maps has been purchased for our 
schools. 

MAHANOY Twe. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: A successful District Institute was 


held at Gatesville—twenty-six teachers in at- 
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tendance. Our last Institute was held at St. 
Nicholas, April gth, also very successful. Every 
teacher employed in the district responded to 
the roll-call, and a lively interest was manifested 
throughout the entire proceedings. These insti- 
tutes are of incalculable benefit to teachers, and 
have succeeded to some extent in awakening the 
citizens of our district from the apathy into 
which they had fallen. Not for seven years, 
until the present term, had an Institute of any 
kind been held in this township. Monthly re- 
ports from teachers to parents have also been 
introduced. As a rule, these reports have 
worked successfully, but their failure in a few 
places has been caused by the imprudent and 
careless marking of pupils by their teachers. 
Our ‘breaker boys” are leaving, and I am 
sorry to see them go. Their advantages are 
few, and we aid them all we can. It is with re- 
gret I am compelled to admit, that we were not 
in a position to observe Arbor Day as it should 
have been observed. There is not a building 
in our district enclosed by a fence of any kind, 
and under all circumstances the Directors 
deemed the planting of trees inadvisable. We 
have, however, observed the day in our schools 
by such exercises as the occasion called for, 
and trust that the spring of ’93 may find us in 
position to observe in a more suitable manner 
this commendable day. 

WARREN.—Supt. Putnam: Local Institutes 
were held at N. Clarendon, Tidioute, Pittsfield 
and Glade. The meetings were well attended, 
and much interest was manifested. The value 
of such meetings is demonstrated by the results 
in this county during the present year. Eleven 
have been held, besides a good one at Cory- 
don, and all have aided in arousing an interest 
in educational affairs. The attendance and 
manifest interest of patrons as well as of 
teachers speak well for our county. The meet- 
ing at Corydon was very profitable. This town- 
ship is doing good work in educational matters. 
The directors, among whom are two ladies, are 
anxious to have their schools among the best. 
On April 16th, the last Institute of the year was 
held at Grand Valley. This was one of the 
most enjoyable of the meetings, as the directors 
and patrons took a lively interest in making it 
a success. The remarks by the directors indi- 
cate a progressive spirit, and the schools of El- 
dred township are reaping the benefit of that 
spirit. The school-rooms at Grand Valley, and 
in other parts of the township, have been re- 
paired and slate blackboards have been put up. 
The pupils and teachers of the Warren schools 
have taken possession of their new building and 
heartily enjoy the change. Prof. MacGowan is 
meeting with deserved success in the manage- 
ment of the Warren schools. 

BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Farquhar: The event of 
most importance thus far in this school term was 
the celebration of the 300th anniversary of the 
birthday of John Amos Comenius, on the 28th 
of March, by all the educational institutions in 
Bethlehem. The following report is quoted from 
The Moravian: “ At the appointed time on Mon- 
day morning the several divisions of the schools 
began their march to the Moravian church. 
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The double row of pews in the centre being re- 
served for the public school, the boys of the 
parochial school were massed in the northeast, 
and the girls in the southeast. Next to the boys 
on the north came the students of Prof. Ulrich's 
preparatory school, and then the students of the 
Theological Seminary, Next tothe girls on the 
south were the pupils of the Moravian Seminary 
and Miss Hesse’s private school. But the pub- 
lic school, which came marching in an almost 
endless procession, filled the middle section, 
took whatever space was left on either side, and 
overflowed to the galleries, to which adults had 
been directed. Such a sight was never before 
seen in Bethlehem; upwards of fifteen hundred 
children and youth assembled in honor of an 
old teacher. Too much praise can hardly be 
given to the children for their orderly behavior 
and decorum. Promptly at ten o'clock the 
clergy of Bethlehem and the officers of the 
various seminaries and schools took their places 
about the communion table and in the pulpit 
recess. The Bethlehem Choral Union began the 
exercises by singing the ‘Gloria’ from Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass. After prayer by Rev. J. L. Litch, 
psalm 103 was read responsively, Rt. Rev. 
Henry T. Bachman leading. Rev. F. F. Fry 
then delivered an address on ‘Comenius,’ 
which was followed by the hymn ‘ Work, for 
the night is coming,’ sung by the vast audience 
to the tune ‘Ellacombe.’ An address on 
‘The Character of Comenius,’ delivered by 
Rev. G. A. Schwedes, was followed by Gounod's 
‘Praise ye the Father,’ by the Choral Union. 
Mr. Paul Kempsmith, Chief Burgess of Beth- 
lehem, and late President of the School Board, 
concluded the literary part of the programme 
with an address on ‘Comenius, the Forerunner 
of the Public School System.’ Again the walls 
resounded as young and old united in singing 
‘My Country, ‘tis of thee,’ etc. Superintend- 
ent Farquhar now led in the responsive reading 
of Psalm 23, and Bishop Levering, who presided 
throughout the exercises, offered prayer, after 
which the doxology was sung and the benedic- 
tion was pronounced. The good conduct of 
the children and youth was in itself a proof of 
the good discipline of all the schools, and a 
tribute to the principle of self government.” 

HAZLE Twp. ( Luzerne Co.)—-Supt. Jones : The 
act of 1887, making unlawful the employment 
of children under the age of twelve years in or 
about any mine, is not strictly observed in most 
parts of our district. During the past month 
many boys left the schools and commenced 
working in the mines and breakers. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Boger: On the 25th of 
March, the resolution to furnish free text-books 
was adopted, and the Committee on Text- 
Books was instructed to arrange for their intro- 
duction. 

McKEEsPort.—Supt. Shanor: A progressive 
Spirit is characterizing every meeting of our 
Board of Education. At the last meeting ar- 
rangements were made for such improvements 
to grounds and buildings as will add very much 
to their appearance and comfort. At the same 
ume it was decided to employ special super- 
visors in music and writing. Our work is also 





strengthened by constant evidence of an im- 
proved educational sentiment in our city. Last 
month, with no special reception days, more 
than 500 parents and patrons visited our 
schools, while the directors made 193 visits. In 
the light of the past, this is a revelation, and 
wonderfully encourages all interested in the ad- 
vancement of our schools. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: A Local In- 
stitute, well patronized and highly appreciated 
by the people of Phoenixville, was held in 
Masonic Hall. The prominent lecturers and 
instructors were Dep. Supt. Henry Houck, 
Profs. G. M. Philips, N. T. Smith, F. H. Green, 
H. P. Smith, Jerry March, and L. I. Handy, 
and Supt. Jos. S. Walton. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: The contract 
for the erection of a new building in the 4th 
ward was awarded at the last meeting of the 
Board. This building will contain six school- 
rooms and one supply-room, and will cost about 
$18,000. The closing exercises of our schools 
this term will consist of an exhibition of pupils’ 
work, to be held in Felton Hall, June 1, 2, and 
3. The high school commencement will take 
place on the 8th of June. The graduating class 
numbers eighteen. The public meeting of the 
High School Alumni Association will be held on 
the evening of June oth. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: The schools 
have been supplied with two Yaggy's Geograph- 
ical Studies. A Local Institute was held in 
February. The large audiences were much in- 
terested. Lectures were given by Prof. A. F. 
Smith and Dr. G. M. Philips, of the Normal 
School, Supt. Jos. T. Walton, and Watson 
Dences, of Westtown. Teachers and directors 
took part in the discussions. Postmaster Her- 
bert Worth gave the pupils of the high school 
instruction in the “ classification of mail matter,”’ 
and ‘mistakes made at the post-office.” 
Charles Pennypacker, Esq., delivered a lecture 
before the same pupils on the “ Early History 
of West Chester.’’ Wickersham Memorial 
Day was observed in all the schools. R. T. 
Cornwell, Esq., for many years president of the 
School Board, addressed the high school on 
the Life and Labors of Wickersham. Captain 
Cornwell was a teacher at Millersville with Dr. 
Wickersham. One of the educational factors in 
West Chester is the University Extension Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices Prof. R. Ellis 
Thompson has given the third course of this 
season, and Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, a resident of West Chester, 
is teaching a large class of students in Analyti- 
cal Botany. On the evenings of the 28th and 
29th of April, the pupils of the public schools 
gave the operetta ‘‘ Haymakers ”’ in the new As- 
sembly Building. The whoie work of prepara- 
tion was under the care of Prof. Jerry March, 
special teacher of vocal music in the schools. 
The training was so complete that the two 
evenings passed without the least disarrange- 
ment in any of the many details of the songs. 
The building was crowded both evenings, and 
Prof. March received congratulations on all 
sides. Arbor Day was observed in all the 
schools with appropriate exercises. 
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1. Far out on the des-o-late bil-low, Thesail-or sails the sea; Alone with thenight andthe 
2. Far down in the earth’s dark bosom, The min-er mines the ore; Death lurksin the dark be- 
3. Forth in-to the dread - ful bat-tle The steadfast sol - dier goes; No kiss when he lies a- 
4. Lord, grantas we sail life’s ocean, Or delve im its mines of woe; Or fight in its ter-ri-ble 
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temp - est, Where countless dan - gers be; Yet nev-er a-lone is the Christian, Who 
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Tender/y. 
1. Fade, fade easticesthhy 3 joy, le-sus is mine! Break ev-’ry ten-der tie, Je - sus is mine! 
2. Tempt not my soul away, Je-sus is mine! Here would I ev-er stay, Je - sus is mine! 


3. Farewell, mortal -i- ty, Je-sus is mine! Welcome, e-ter-ni- ty, Je - sus is mine! 
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Dark is the wilderness, Eart sot no resting én Je-sus a-lone can a a sus is oe 


Per - ish-ing things of clay, Born but for one brief day, Pass from my heart away, Je-sus “s_ mine! 
Welcome, Olovedand! lest, Welcome, sweet scenes of rest, Welcome, my Savior’s breast, Jesus is mine! 








































, are used, “ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 








mamma CAL ENGLISH GRAM 
Grammar. H MAR. 
By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ‘read the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 
It is a handsome, square 12mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


foNttty, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 

Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry ”’ proved : its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. Tt 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In prepafing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied, Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what “To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’ Modern symbols 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Prier, $1.50, 


nequeed — DELBON'S OUTLINE MAPS, 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per } 


set of 6 maps. On spring rotlers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brookes’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
|. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental | Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and Written, Westiake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Onion Arithmetical Course, eombining Mental and |» Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Written, . Lyte’s Boox-keeping and Blanks, 
Brooks’s Higher ‘Arithmette. Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. | Sheppard s U. S. Constitution. 


Brooks’s Plane and. Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 

J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper serjes. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 


Buehrlie’s Arithmetical Exercises. ’ ; 
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CGéAES4AR’S GALLIC WAR. 


Wiinasan Rainey Harper, Ph. D., and Hersert CusHinG ToLMAN, Ph. D., of Yale University. Eight 
_ Books. Many Illustrations and Nine Colored Maps. Containing L ife of Caesar, Roman Art of War, In- 
ductive Studies, Bibliography, Idioms, Notes, Exercises in Latin Composition, Word Lists and Classifi- 
Vocabulary, Geographical Index and Index of Proper Names. 12 mo., 502 pages, half leather. 


$1.20. 














Jouns Horxins University, BALTIMORE, Mp. 
have examined the Caesar and can assure you that | am very much pleased with it. The external appearance ot the book, 
the illustrations, the maps, are al! very attractive and cannot fail to be appreciated by both teacher and student. 
soaee ee Introduction, the word lists and lists of idioms are very good. The notes, so far as I have been able to go over 
"On <p od wy 1 believe that the book will‘prove an excellent manual to give the student, even if the teacher should not desire 
to make use of the Inductive Studies, or, as will perhaps be more frequently the case, if he should make only a limited use of the 
EDWARD H. SPIEKER, Professor of Latin. 





May 23, 189r. 
ay 23, 189 Syracuse Unrverstry, Syracuse, N, Y. 


men and the: University from which this book emanates are a strong recommendation at the outset. m think any person, 
That portion on In- 


eeereeretory student or a post-graduate, could get great benefit from a careful study of this book. 
me particularly ag aay The Topics for Study and other devices for securing a knowledge of the saanae 


ly seems to 
the drill of the y and wisely prepared. I should greatly enjoy putting a col class 
work. I think your book a ine "addition to text-books for College Preparatory Sash, an shall not hesitate to com- 
nd it as occasion may arise. 
"May 16, 1891. FRANK SMALLEY, Professor of Latin. } 
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APPLETONS’ SCHOOL PHYSICS. 


By Joun D. QuACKENBos, A. M., Columbia College, N. ¥.; ALFRED M. Maver, Ph. D., Stevens Institute, 
_ Hoboken, N. J.; Francis E. Nipwer, A. M., W ashington University, St. Louis; Sitas W. HoLMaN, | 
--S. B., Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston ; Francis B. Croc KER, E, M., School of Mines, Columbia 
The latest facts of physical science adapted for high school use. Each department written by | 


- College. 
“an eminent authority and practical instructor. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. Price $1.20. 

Painceron Cottece, Parceton, N. J. 
_ Lhave carefully examined ot ampaed School Physics and am very much pleased withit. As was to be expected-from the 
‘adopted, the various sections have been worked up in a very perfect way. Jt does not seem possible to present to the scholar 


the principles of physics or their practical application. 
eee Teor. H>B. CORNWALL, Prof:of Chemistry and Mineralagy. — 


‘MAZXWHELL’S ADVANCED LESSONS IN 
1 ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


ds the third book of “ Maxwell’s English Course,” and marks the completion of ths. eries. 
; for use in the last two years ofhe grammar, or as a full high-school course, it embraces all the — 


“theory practice necessary for these grades. It is clear, full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treat- 
ment of old authorities, and yet ready to adopt new definitions and new forms when the innovation is a real 


improvement. 327 pages, cloth. Price 60 cents. 
; State Normat Scuoor, New Partz, Urster County, N. Y. 


F ’ -T.cannot express my opinion of Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in rate Grammar better than by quoting a sentence from 
his illustrations: “ This book seems to be what I have long wanted.” 

fae Seay 5, 38pr2 ISABEL N. TILLINGHAST, Jnstructor in Buglish. 

Specimen copies of these new books will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 

‘Descriptive pamphlets and the A. B. C. catalogue of over two thousand (2000) volumes sent free on 


| application. Correspondence is — invited and will receive prompt and careful attention. 
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oA.Xoe,, PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa: ‘ 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to freat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is dee 
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fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘To Prove,’ and the “Proof.’”” Modern symbols 
| are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: 
I, Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry aad Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters, 
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_A text-book for use in Public Schools, High Schools and Normal Schools, and a Manual 
for Teachers. By ALEXANDER I. PETERMAN, late Principal, and Professor of 
il Government in the Normal School of the Kentucky State College. 12mo., cloth, 


Cc 
218 pages, 60 cents. Just published. 


From the knows to the unknown is the motto of this work. Beginning with the home 
d family, the first form of government known to children, it takes up in their order, the 


|r - mg an civil district, the township, the county, the state, and the United States. It 


ts the general functions of government ; the principles of justice; the power of 












Ballot System, introducing fac-similes of ballots actually used under this system. 


n its discussions to form the basis of more advanced study of higher institutions of learning. 


| By Sera T. Srewarr, A. B. (Yale). Cloth, r2mo., $1.12. (Ready August r.) 


Among the many new and important features of this work are: 


1. A systematic grouping of related propositions. 


is ’ a. Each book and section preceded by a syllabus. 
: 3- Numerous original exercises and an abundance of manual practice with rule and | 


compass. 
4. Di drawn so that each style of line employed has its meaning to the student. 


re “ 


| a -6. Pictorial effect of the figures in Solid Geometry. 


~ Modern methods and true educational principles characterize the work. Teachers who 
fe interested in the study of Geometry and who believe that improvement in the methods 


‘of teaching it is possible are cordially invited to correspond with us in reference to this 


work. 





Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


For the convenience of teachers desiring full information on special subjects our cata- 


logue is issued in sections, some of them beautifully illustrated. Following is a list of 


them: 


‘1, Reading. 12. Book-keeping. 

2. ementary Reading. 18. Ancient Languages. 

> _ — 14. Modern Languages. 

Higher Mathematics. 15. Science, 
_ §. Penmanship and Stenography. 16. Botany. 
6. Geography. 17. Philosophy, Psychology and Ethics. 
%. History. 18. Civics and Economics. 
2 19. Pedagogy, School Registers, Records 

9. lish Language. and Teachers’ Aids. 

10. wing. 20. Elocution. - 

11, Music. 21. Maps and Charts. 


4 Pm: Teachers are cordially invited to send for any of these sections, which will be mailed free, and to corres- 
4} pond with us in all matters pertaining to text-books for their schools. 


AMERICAN. BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 
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|| ew: the rights of liberty ; contains descriptions of parties and party machinery, and the | 


HH t is simple enough for the Fourth Reader grade, yet sufficiently philosophical and orderly | 


‘STEWART’S PLANE & SOLID CEOMETRY 


5. General scholia presenting important matter not often found in text-books of | 
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are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits" exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in clot 


ich change in 


h, their uses, 


een extraordinary. 


Price, $ 1.50. 


“Sie PRLTON’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price ary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


CTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
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Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Breoks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J.P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER 


(LATE SowER, 





Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westiake’s Common School Literature, 
Lyte’s Boox-keeping and Blanks, 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 

Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution. 
Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 
Buehrie’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science 

Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps, 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
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7 y what the teacher is to do. 
~ This system 


instructor is dispensed with. 
in. New York City, New Haven, Conn., 


- 


wench Sel trained choristers. ~ 


most important places i in the United States. 


Book I. 63 pages. 
- Book If, 86 pages. 
Book EE. 16: pages. 
Book IV. ‘96 pages. 


rt! pones ~ the School. 
hee, : 60 cts. 
~ nf appropriate bynes of : an unsectarian charac- 
SES classi nd set to popular tunes, for opening 
exercises. The secular part is full of bright and 


Glee and Chorus Book 


te ml 
oh high schools, clubs, and singing societies Em- 
| Spalalcbarae composers. - 84 cts. 


Songs. 
T. Parsons. Cloth. Illustrated. 28 cts. 
hoor and attractive collection of Calisthenic songs 


| Myen’s V Vocalist for Schools. 
60 cts. 


“ad singing book for graded schools, seminaries, and social 


Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspon- | 


mosT PRACTICAL MUSIC SYSTEM KNOWN. 


SC N’S STANDARD MUSTS READERS, 


-and valuable. experience in school work. 
, but also to make them readers of music. 
’a time, and to give in connection with each chapter, explanatory notes setting forth | 


is most economical because (1) It consists of four books only. 
esnocharts. (3) It can be taught by the regular class teachers, so that the expense of a 


Mew Waves. Conn., for twenty-five years. 


It embodies the best results of a 





eh ft ive series of music lessons embodying an entire course, from the first year | 
a music study to the highest class of the high school. 


Its aim is to teach children not only how | 


Its plan is to present and elaborate one 


(2) It re- 


t is productive of the very best results, and wherever the system is given a fair trial, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Hartford, Conn., New 


, Conn., Troy, N. Y., a// the pupils read and sing at sight independently. In the 
ity of New Haven, where Professor Jepson teaches in the public schools, his pupils, taken 
. _- any part of the city, sing oratorios and other classical music with the ease and cer- 


series was recently adopted at Toledo, Ohio ; Pottsville, Pa.; Phoenixville, Pa. ; 
ger Passaic, N. J., and has been in continued and successful use in a large number of the 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF: 


30 cents. 
35 cents. 
50 cents, 
715 cents. 


_ POPULAR SONG BOOKS FOR GRADED OR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
Adapted to teach children to read and sing without the aid 
of a special teacher. A cengrehenmive course in a single 
volume. . 40 cts. 
The Song Wave. 
By H. S. PERKINS, E. V. DeGrarr, and H. J. Dawrortu. 
8vo, 256 pages. 65 cts. 
A collection of choice music, with elementary instruction. 
For school-room, institute hall, or home circle. 
The Wavelet. 
An abridgment of the ‘“‘Song Wave.’ Containing the 
easier portion of music in the latter, and especially adaptes 


for use in primary and intermediate grades. - 2 cts. | 


Zandel and Ryan’s School Harmonist. 
Vocat, 40 cts. | Vocat anv InsrruMENTAL, 50 ets. 
A collection of Songs, Duets, Trios. ancl Quartets, suitable 
for schools, festivals, and the family circle. 


dence in reference to the examination and introduction of this most successful series 


of music books is cordially invited. Send for our complete list of over 2000 school | 
and college text-books. Free on application. 


AMERICAN ‘BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 


Please mention the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


' NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 



















































































A New 
Grammar. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergoa 
In this work it has been the aim of the author to freat the English Language a 


late years, 


is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Par 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully c! Bee 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. 
It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. 


A New 
Geometry. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. 


Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by i 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary fo: 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


State Normal School, 
e much change in 
Analysis 
the sen- 


he study of 


Pupils begin Wit! 
ly, their uses, 
work is de- 


T™ 
The ss is Deer 


Price, 60 « 


extraordinary, 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By EEpWARD Brooks, A. M., P! 


. to be just 


preparing 
This new work is intended | need, It 


covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive exan 


In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the aut! 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “‘ Given,’ what ‘‘To Prove,” 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’? exemplified, and : 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 


The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in 


PELTON’S 


Reduced 
Size. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps 
On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. 


set of 6 maps. 


in exempli- 


and the “ 1 symbols 


il Exercises 


Price, * H 50. 


OUTLINE MAPS, 


> 
Price on « 


Price, $25 per set 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. y 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Broeks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brookes’s Methods of Teaching. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgemery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 

Sheppard s U. 8S. Comstitution. 
Harley’s Topics in U. S. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science, 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps, 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 


History. 


caper series, 


SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LATE Sower, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street; PHILADELPHIA, 
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p oO geld interest to Teachers 
JUST PUBLISHED 


| SHOUP'S HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 


By WILLIAM J. SHOUP, M. S. 


Cloth, 12moe, 316 pages, $1.00. 


: For Instituto, Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the Private 


Self-Instruction of Teachers. 


This is the latest contribution to that pedagogic literature for which a demand 
has been created in America by the growing importance of the teacher’s vocation 


| and the consequent desire of progessive teachers to improve in their profession. 


It is designed as an aid to those who wish to investigate the laws of mental and 
moral development with a view to determining the methods of instruction best adapted 
to the various stages of the child's unfolding intelligence. 

The book is both practical and theoretical. 

The first part is devoted to a consideration of the development of the mental and 
moral faculties ; divisions of the intellect, etc., and in this connection much attention 
is given to kindergarten methods and object lessons. 

The second part is mainly historical. Opening with a glance at the antedilu- 
Vian. world, and showing the importance of writing as an educational factor, it pro- 
ceeds with a sketch of Chaldean, Bybylonian and Assyrian education ; systems of in- 
struction in ancient Egypt, India, China, Greece and Rome ; medieval and modern 


a 


} methods ; concluding with a survey of American education and the growth of the 
} American common school system. 


Each chapter is followed by an Analysis and Supplementary Questions of spec- 


ee 
» |} dal value in classes, and at the end of the book is a copious index. It isaclear, simp!c 


interesting, 4e/pful work, and should be read by every progressive teacher, 
Pt It will be mailed to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. Special terms to 
Teachers’ Institutes, Normal Schools and Keading Circles. 


A GREAT CATALOCUE 


As an adequate description of over two thousand school and college text-book: 
| makes quite a bulky volume, we divide our Descriptive List into ¢eventy-ome sections, 
each devoted to a single department of study. They are sent free. _ Write for those 


| which particularly interest you. The subjects are: 


1. Reading. 6. Geography. 11. Music. 16. Botany. 
‘fe ementary Reading. 7. History. 12. Book-keeping. 17. Psychology, etc 
3 metic, 8. Spelling. 13. Ancient Language. 18. Civics and Economics. 
4 Highe: Mathematics. 9. English Language. 14. Modern Language. 19. Pedagogy, School Rec- 
;, Penmanship. 10. Drawing. 15. Science. ords, etc. 
20. Elocution. 21. Maps and Charts. 


Correspondence invited relating to books for examination and introduction. 


| Specially favorable terms made known on application. Address the Pubtishers, 











New York ; : ~ 
Cincinnati American Book Company. 


Please mention the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 




























SHORT-HAND. 


Interest in the study of Phonography, both in the schools of 
to-day and among private learners, has been growing steadily 
for soine time past. In many High Schools throughout the 
country it has been regularly incorporated in the course of 
study, and the results so far attained are regarded as very 
satisfactory. 

To all who expect to become proficient and master the sub- 


and ject quickly and thoroughly, we wish to recommend 
ion | 
j The Complete Phonographer and Reporters’ Guide: an Inductive 
and 


ited 


Exposition of Phonography, with its Application to all branches 
of Reporting, and Affording the Fullest Instruction to those who 


have not the Assistance of an Oral Teacher. By James E. Mun- 






- son, Official Stenographer New York Superior Court, etc., etc. 
ilu- Mr. Munson’s book is based on a new system of practical 
in. | Phonography, which has advanced so rapidly in popular favor 
the | that it has now become the most popular system in America 
4 Many adherents of the oid have been converted to the new 
ple | system because of the simplicity of its fundamental principles 
to | and the completeness of its practical adaptation to the require- 
ments of the verbatim reporter. The number ot new Phono- 

Fi graphers who have acquired their first and only knowledge of 
ms, | Short-hand from this source is legion. 
a Munson’s Complete Phonographer contains two hundred and 

| forty-one pages, is bound in Cloth, and will be sent to any ad- 
ce | dress, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 

| A Complete Catalogue of School and College Text-Books 


= Works of Reference will also be forwarded on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


FRANKLIN SQuaRE, Woveméer, 1891. 
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grammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 


West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to /reat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “‘Given,’’ what ‘To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’’ Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“sic = PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Lyte’s Booxax-keeping and Blanks. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book, 

Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution, 
Harley’s Tepics in U. 8S. History. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Peiton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Il. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Broeks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course, 
Monutgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LATE Sower, Ports, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Webster’s |nternational 
Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For every School, every Family, every Public and Professional Library. 





The Authentic Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, comprising issues 
of 1864, 1879, and 1884 (still copyrighted), has been thoroughly revised and 
enlarged, under the supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Vale 


University, and, as a distinguishing title, bears the name 


SS 


WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


This last revision was by far the most complete that Webster’s 
has 


Dictionary has ever undergone during the sixty-two years that it 

been before the public. Every page was treated as if the book was being 
published for the first time, the work occupying over ten years, more than 
a hundred editorial laborers being employed and over $300 000 expended 


before the first copy was printed. 
Critical comparison with any other Dictionary is invited. 


GET THE BEST. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
Descriptive Pamphlet sent free on application to the Publishers. 
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WeDster’s Intemational Dictionary. 


OPINIONS OF ALL THE 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
NOW IN OFFICE. 


ALA....J. @. Harris.—It is my constant companion. Cannot be improved upon. 
ARK....J. H. Shinn.—I commend it unreservedly as the standard of excellence. 
UAL. ...J. W. Anderson.—It should be in every Grammar and High School. 
COL. ...N. B. Coy.—It has no rival. 

CONN...C. D. Hiue.—Of service in this office. 

DEL....A. N. Raub.—I recommend it to my students. 

PLA. ...A. J. Rassell.—It should be in every home and schoolroom. 

GA. ....S. D. Bradwell.—The most complete work of the kind I have ever seen. 
IDAHO. J. E. Harroun.—It is a magnificent work. 

(LL. ...Henry Raab.—It offers advantages not thought of before. 
IND.....H. D. Vories.—I commend it without reservation. 

IOWA... Henry Sabin.— lhe ripest results of patient study and accurate knowledge. 
KANS...@. W. Wiuans.—The most complete book of the kind. 

A J.D. Pickett.—The standard in the schools of this commonwealth. 
LA. ....W. H. Jack.—Most complete work on usages of the English language. 
ME......N. A. Luce.—I can heartily recommend it as “ the best.” 

MD.....E. B. Prettyman.—A fund of knowledge for students. 

MASS. .J. W. Dickinson,—It is authority. 

MICH...F.S. Fiteh.—A masterpiece of completeness and perfection. 

MUNN. . 1). L. Kiehle.—I shall take interest in encouraging its use. 

MISS...J. R. Preston.—lt is the scholar’s treasury. 

MO.. ...L. E. Wolfe.—It is indispensable to my office. 

MONT. Johu Gannon.—No student can afford to be without it. 

NEB... A. K. Goudy.—Inexhaustible fountain of scientific information. 
NEV....Orvis Ring.—!t will be used in our schools, families, and offices. 

N. H....3. W. Patterson.—An honor both to the Publishers and the country. 

N. J.....E. 0. Chapman.—The extent of the improvements surprises me. 

N. Y....A. 8S. Draper.—Wil! compel admittance into every educational institution 
N. (....-S. M. Finger.—Fully up with the times. 

N. D....John Ogden.—Should be in every schoolhouse in North Dakota. 
OHI...C. C. Miller.—Every school should place it at the disposal of the pupils. 
OREG..E. B. McElroy.—Altogether superior to any similar work. 

PA......D. J. Waller, Jr.—I feel the “expulsive power of a new affection.” 
R.I.....T. B. Stockwell.—I am much pleased with it. 

S.C.....W. D. Mayfield.—A beauty intellectually and zsthetically. 

S. D.....Cortez Salmon.—Far in advance of past achievements. 

TENN... W. R. Garrett.—The best Dictionary I have ever seen. 

TEX... H. ©. Pritehett.—It has the place of honor on my table. 

.. Se E. F. Palmer.—Impossible to excel it for years to come. 

Wikesx sate Mo Massey.—! prize it most highly. 

WASH..R. B. Bryan.—It should be on the desk of every teacher. 

W. VA..B. 8S. Morgan.—The most trustworthy standard of the English language. 
WIs....0. E. Wells.—Most excellent. 

WY0....S. T. Farwell.—The standard in every respect. 


1a Will you not try to have your School supplied with a copy of 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL? 
IeOught not every teacher to own a copy of the work ? 


Webster's Intemational Dictionary 


Extracts from Critical Reviews by 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


IT IS SIMPLY EXQUISITE. 

This edition is simply exquisite. The pronunciation is modern and standard ; 
the etymology is tersely, clearly put; the definitions are modernized, condensed, and 
complete.—/ournal of Education, Boston and Chicago, Sept. 25, 1890. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


No one but must feel a pride in this grand work. Its possession will yield a 
satisfaction to the student that he could not get by expending the same amount of 
money in any other way.— Zeachers’ /nstitute, New York and Chicago, Oct. 1, 1890. 

WHERE IT SHOULD BE. 

This book should be in every public library, every school, and every family 

where English literature is received.—£ducational Journal, Richmond, Va., Feb., 1891 
AN ALL-ROUND DICTIONARY, 

For an all-round dictionary for professional as well as popular use, we heartily 

recommend the International.— Zhe Southern Educator, Durham, N. C., Nov., 1890 
THE ARBITER OF GOOD USAGE. 

This revision will keep Webster in the position it has long maintained, and 

make it the arbiter of good usage.—LZducational Courant, Louisville, Ky., Oct., 1890 
A TRIUMPH. 

In all respects this edition of 1890 is a triumph.—Southwestern Journal of 

Education, Nashville, Tenn., September, 1890. 


A GRAND ACHIEVEMENT. 


English speaking peoples throughout the world may point with pride to 
Webster’s International Dictionary as one of the grandest achievements of modern 
scholarship.—Ohio Educational Monthly, Akron, O., Oct., 1890. 


A MAGNIFICENT BOOK. 
It is a magnificent book, and is a credit and an honor to its editor and the 
publishers.—/ndiana School Journal, /ndianapolis, /nd., Oct., 1890. . 
LEGITIMATE SUCCESSOR. 
This new dictionary is the legitimate successor of the famous Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, which has been so long standard authority on the words and 


< 


usages of the English language.—Pudlic School Journal, Bloomington, [ll., Oct., 1890 
AN INDISPENSABLE AID. 

The foremost dictionary and an indispensable aid to every reader and user 

of English.—Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison, Wis., Oct , 1890 
IT SHOULD BE IN EVERY SCHOOL. 

There should be an International in every school, and every educator should 

be the possessor of this volume.—/owa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Ja., Nov., 1890 
AUTHORITY. 


The International will be acknowledged as authority wherever our language is 
spoken.— Western School Journal, Topeka, Kans., Oct., 1890. 


ALL THAT CAN BE ASKED FOR. 
The International is all that can be asked for.—/Pacific Educational Journai, 
San Francisco, Cal, Now. 1890. 


Is your School provided with this ‘ Indispensable Requisite ” ? 
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Webster's International Dictionary 


Is Warmly Indorsed and Recommended by 


LEADING EDUCATORS AND SCHOLARS ALL OVER 
THE ENGLISH SPEAKING WORLD, 


Including the following Representative Eminent Authorities. 





Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale University. 
Charles W. tliot, LL.D., President of Harvard University. 
James B. Angell, LL.D., President of University of Michigan. 


Wm. Preston Johnston, LL.D., President of Tulane University, La. 
D. C. Gilman, LL.D., President of Johns Hopxins University, Md. 
Rev. J. M. Taylor, D.D., President of Vassar College. 
Newton Bateman, A.M., LL.D., President of Knox College, Illinois. 
Rev. J. L. M. Curry, D.D., LL.D., Agent Peabody Educational Fund. 


Hon. Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the U. S. A. 
Hon. D. J. Brewer, Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Hon L. Q. C. Lamar, Associate Justice of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 
All the Judges of the Court of Claims of the United States. 





Oliver Wendell Holmes. Samuel L. Clemens (“ Mark Twain’) 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Donald Grant Mitchell (“Ik Marvel’). 
William Dean Howells. Phillips Brooks 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Francis J. Child. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. Horace Howard Furness. 
Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune (“ Marion Harland”). 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. Kate Field. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. Frances E. Willard. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 
IT iS HIGHLY SPOKEN OF BY LEADING NEWSPAPERS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, INCLUDING 


New York Tribune. Boston Herald. 
Chicago Herald. Cincinnati Times-Star. 
hiladelphia Ledger. Louisville Commercial. 
St. Louis Republic. New Orleans Picayune. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Webster’s Dictionary is recommended by all the State Superintendents of 
schools now in office, every State Purchase of Dictionaries for schools has been 
Webster’s, more than 25,000,000 Schoolbooks avowedly based on Webster are 
annually published in the United States, nearly all the College Presidents recom- 
mend Webster, it is the standard dictionary in the Government Printing Office and 
with the U. S. Supreme Court, and has a wider acceptance and is more generally 
adopted in actual use as a Standard Authority than any other lexicon ever published 
in any language. 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
Can you make any investment for your Schools that will give 
a better return, as a help to teachers and scholars, than to place a 
copy of Webster’s International Dictionary on each teacher’s desk 
as a book for the free use of the schools? 


Sold by all Booksellers.— Descriptive Pamphlet free on application. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictionary, as photographic reprints of an 
»bsolete and comparatively worthless edition of Webster are being marketed unde 
various names and often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, the International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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>k MODERN CLASSICS. x< 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.56. 


THIRTY-FOUR VOLUMES, Neatly Bound in Cloth, Averaging 310 Pages. 


‘*« The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country.’’ 
P y Pp : 
The Independent, New York. 


** An unrivaled list of excellent works.’ 
—Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 


A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents. A descriptive cir- 


cular containing the Table of Contents:of each volume will be sent free to any address on application. 


‘STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
' ( Uniform with. Roife’s Shakespeare. ) 
; : EDITED BY W.T.ROLFE, A. M. 
Sample price to Teachers, ~ - : - - - » 47 cents, each. 


Vol. I.—Sir Walter Scott's LADY OF THE LAKE, 


With the complete original text, illustrated by wood engravings from photographs of the 
localities mentioned in the text; bound in cloth and printed on an 
excellent quality of paper from clear, large type. 
The same care has been bestowed upon the make-up and editing of the other 8 volumes of the Sezies, 


A descriptive circular of the 9 volumes of the Senes, with testimoniais from prominent educators, will be 
sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. — 10 FE. 17:h St., New York. 


Te 
© ’ = 


Our Annual Music Supplement: No. 20, 


FOR COUNTY INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS. 





HE Annual Music Supplement to THE PennsyLvaniA ScHooL JOURNAL, Number 20, 

contains Twenty-five Songs and Hymns with the music arranged in four parts, 
and Hleven Songs and Hymns, the Words without the music. Two Responsive 
Readings, with Music of appropriate Hymns accompanying the same, for use by Insti- 
tutes and Schools, are also inserted. The following is the list of Songs and Hymns, with 
prices at which the Supplement will be mailed to any address desired : 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, No. 20. 


: 
: 
) Responsive Readings Father Joe, 
_— Lord,M “eam Heart, Never Alone 
Lead fa: wee 7 is Mine, 
) Fade Blowers,’ ome, Fare Thse Well, 
- 


3 
3 
Tho ughg8 of Wonder, ~..» ++ § |} Don’t Kill the Birds, a 
; Heaven isMy Home, .... ; Gentile Breezes Sighing, 
L Py . | Star Spangled Banner, ts Somewhere, 
: 7 | Rainfall Follows the Pl ow, 
7 ‘ 
8 
9 


Home, Can Forget Thee? .. 

There is a Happy Land, Children’s Songs, . . 

nearer Falling Snow. Aunt Jemima’s Plaster, 
Sparkling and Bright, . . Biossom Time, . 

Old Hundred, and Doxology, ; Mermaid’s Evening Song, 

Words (Without Music).—Summer Days Are Coming—Flee as a B i 
Row, Row, Cheerily Row— Come, Cheerful Companions—Twilight is F: g 
—Over There—Shells of Ocean—Gently Lead Us—America—Guide Me } 

Thow Great Jehovah—All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name, rs 

PRICES.—One copy, 10 Cents; Three copies, 25 Cents; Eight copies, 

60 Cents ; Twenty copies, $1.20. "These rates include postage in all cases. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Fa. 
































ze For younger students. By W. K. Harper, Ph. D., and I. B. Burgess, A. M. 12mo., 
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LATEST TEXT-BOOKS 
Published by the American Book Company. 


DR. HARPER’S SERIES OF CLASSICS 

On the Inductive Method. The Company have partly published a series of Latin and Greek text-books of a 

. novel and highly interesting character, on which Dr. W. R. Harper, President of the new University of 
_~» (Chicago, has been n engaged. Besides the new and highly successful Jaductive Latin Method and Inductive 

Greek Method, are the following : 


HARPER AND TOLMAN’S CAESAR 
By W. R. Harper, Ph. D., and H. C. Tolman, Ph. D. Cloth, 12 mo., 502 pp., 60 illustrations, 
g colored maps, $1.20. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN PRIMER : 
cloth. About 350 


Nearly ready. 100 advance pages sent free to any teacher interested in the method. The follow- 


oy additions to this series are in preparation: ‘Harper's Virg ril’s Aeneid; An J/nductive Greek Primer ; 
en's Anabasis; Cicero's Orations ; Supplementary Reading in Latin; Latin Prose Composition ; 
Homer's tliad ; Supplementary Greek Keading and Greek Prose Composition, 


Other recent text-books issued by this Company are 
-HARKNESS’S EASY METHOD FOR BECINNERS IN LATIN 
By Albert Harkness, Pia. D., LL. D., r2mo., half seal, 348 pages, $1.20. 


COY’S CREEK FOR BECINNERS 
By Edward G. Coy, M. A. 12mo., cloth, pages xvi, 152, $1.00. 


THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL 
By Thomas B. Lindsay, Ph. D. 16mo., half seal, pages xvi, 226. Fully illustrated, $1.00. 
~ In other departments of study the Company have just pub- 
lished some important works, among which may be mentioned 
‘PETERMAN’S ELEMENTS OF CIVIL COVERNMENT 


By Alexander L. Peterman. Cloth, 12mo., 224 pages, 60 cents. 


Eas STEWART’S PLANE AND SOLID CEOMETRY 
By Seth T. Stewart, A. B. (Yale). 12mo., cloth, 406 pages, $1.12. 


APPLETONS’ FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
- Including the Fundamental! Rules, By Andrew J. Rickoff, LL. D., 36 cents. 


MAXWELL’ S ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENCLISH CRAMMAR 
For Higher Gramnfar Classes. By William H. Maxwell, Ph. D. t2mo., cloth, 336 pages, 60 cents. 
APPLETONS’ SCHOOL PHYSICS 
By John D. Quackenbos, A. M., M. D., (Literary Editor), Alfred M, Mayer, Ph. D., Silas W. Holman, S. 

B,, Francis E. Nipher, A. M., and Francis B. Crocker, E. M. Cloth, tzmo., $1.20, 


HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


_ For primary rades. Being Number One of the“ Authorized Physwlogy Series,” prepared under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National and International Superintendent, Department of Scientifie Instruc- 
tion of the Woman’s*Christian Temperance Union. 30 cents. 


WINSLOW ’S PRINCIPLES OF ACRICULTURE 


By Isaac O. Winslow, A. M. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


WHITE’S NEW SCHOOL RECISTER 
By Emerson E. White, A. M., LL, D. (Quarto, boards, 60 cents 


SHOUP’S HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading a and the Private Self-Instruction of ‘Teachers. By William 
J. Shoup, M.S. 12 mo., cloth, 303 pages. $1.00. 


~ Our list of over 2,000 volumes embraces a very large number cf the best and most pop- 
_ular School Text Books used in this country—text-books for all grades, on all subjects, 
jpepreenting the atest and best thought in all departments of study, combined with the 


hest type of mechanical execution. 
og pe are cordially invited to send for our Descriptive Pamphlets and Circulars, and 


_ to correspond with us in all matters pertaining to text-books for their schools. 
York 
na American Book Company 


nati 


Please mention the Pawxsytvaxia Scaoot Jougyar, 





The Harpers publish a stout crimson and gold cover 
Sketch and Story. The amount of matter in this volume 
ture of a Christmas encyclopedia. All lovers of Christmas 
religious and social sentiment, ali suited to the season, in 
Another holiday book which is an assembling of the | 
mas in Song, Sketch and Story. ‘The musica ¢ 
The book has a value as a work of reference 
A handsome volume well suited to the ho 
Mr. McCaskey, the compiler of the work, | 
numbers of the Franklin Square Song C 
[his is a remarkably good book. As: 
choristers may be aided by it to satisfy 
thing new for churches, glee clubs and 
re nearly all of full-page size and finely er 
of Angels, from Beecher’s Life of Christ 
Child, by Lyman Abbott; Gellert’s Last Chr 
‘Tree, and Nathan B. Warren's ‘“ Christmasse « 
each as a rule, with a song and its music in the 
rhis is one of the books which will always be | 
A perfect encyclopeedia of Christmas Sor 
It was a happy thought to collect the best of 
the ages have gladdened the gracious Christmas 
go back to the very birth of Christian hymnology , 
an immense atnount of music, to say nothing of the othe 
For its music the collection is invaiuable, but it has 
reading matter associated with the origin and observar 
A beautifully got-up book, highly appropriate for a ‘ 
Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story contains a whole 
mas-like pictures and songs with music. From Adeste I 
Man;" from ‘“ All Hail, Thou Bethlehem,” to ‘‘ Christm 
ries Red” bids “‘ Let Old Santa Claus Come in,” ke 
Mozart, Sullivan, Donizetti are drawn upon, as also 
tional.’" whose ‘* As Joseph Was a-Walking,”’ ‘‘ Go 
Hand Bear I,”’ will never be beaten as long as Christmas 
plum-pudding, burning brandy, holly sprigs, and all the rest of 
Scattered among the leaves are exquisite reproductions 
and others of local celebrity. ‘The songs and carols have 
many lands and the popular favorites of many centuries 
the brightness and enjoyment of the winter evenings in the 
A wonderfully pleasing volume for the Christmas seasot 
and expectation. As its title indicates, it is complete, be 
handsomely illustrated, comprising 300 pages, each cont 
around it, As acompendium for the Christmas Season 
will find most useful. It is also adapted to schools and git 
Every feature of this holiday book, whether it be } 
possesses the power of an entertaining fascination. 
and enjoy the common property of Christmas love. 
rekindle the Christmas spirit of good cheer and philant! 
The plan of this fine volume is so happy that most per 
done before ?”” Mr. McCaskey has collected from sourct 
cerning Christmas, and has arranged his material wit! 
Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story is a book upon ; 
season that has been issued.—-Boston Daily Glob 
Not only is the work an exceedingly handsot 
and one of as much service at future Cl t 
This beautiful volume will be welcome 
The twenty or more illustrations are ful 
An interesting gift book for Cl 
felicitous as an offering for the Chri 
The true spirit of Christmas expre 
Some of the loveliest Madonnas and 
artists, adorn its pages. The book is 
of the day, and its religious feeling is « 
This volume will be highly appreciated by ma vi e of ke Y that i tell them 
more about the gradual growth of Chr 
The compiler of Harper's Franklin Square Collection | t mewhat similar 
plan, which will have wide popularity nan nt of reading matt mu Mr. M iskey's col- 
lection is actually a marvel at i 
The conception of the work is admirable, and the mpiler rve : é ns in furnishing young 
people with a delightful Christmas feast of stories and song t be Herald. 
Of every song both words and score are giver that it may w ervea Boston Beacon, 
This is a book every one will like to own. preeminent book for the t the Christmas 
Season. The mother will find it just the thing for home fireside, where n in the songs and 
Stories, and strive to catch the strains of the ang¢ chorus of peace and love ns are irom master- 
pieces of great painters, and richly embellish a beautiful volut B y, ton 
Here is a beautiful Chgstmas present that will be accepta like to young ind w varied is the 
spirit! There is the spirit of revery, of worship, of pra here is the spit i e, of heaven. There 
is the spirit of age, of youth, of hope, of memory There is the spirit of pleasure, ol ment, of happiness, of 
good cheer, Only the spirit of sadness and sorrow is absent it sh t > for those other 
and brighter spirits. It was an excellent plan of Mr. McCaskey's to put music Here e the songs and the 
notes—-Christmas carols and melodies, It is altogether a beautiful book for the holidays. —oston Times- Herald. 
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Table of Contents its Best Advertisement. 


Franklin Square Song Collection: 728. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside, in Each Book, with Music. 
Selected by J. P. McCaskey. Each Book, 184 pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 











S WITH GLADNESS MEN OF OLD—Ave Maria (Schudbert)—Ave Maria (Gounod)—Away to the Mountain— 
A Warrior Bold—Beautiful Rhine—Because He Loved You So—Bells of Aberdovey—Be Mine—Birdie Sweet— 
Bird of the Greenwood—Bird of the Wilderness—Boatswain’s Story—Bohemian Gipsy Song—Bowld Sojer Boy— 
Braes o’ Gleniffer—Buttercup Test—Buy My Roses—Bye-lo, Baby, Bye—Call Me Pet Names—Carol, Carol, Christians 
—Christ is Born of Maiden Fair—Christmas Hymn—Clochette—Come, Haste Away—Come Where the Aspens Quiver 
—Come When Thou Wilt—Commit Thy Ways—County Guy—Cousin Jedediah—Cup of Joy—Daddy—Dear Santa 
Claus—Dreaming Golden Dreams—Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes—Dry the Tear for Holy Eva—Faint a Lonely 
Rose Tree Stood—Fairies’ Dance—Far o’er the Sea—Fisher, if Beside that Stream—Five O’clock in the Morning—For- 
esters Bold—For Tenderness Formed—Fourth of July Hymn—Fresh and Strong—Gentle Annie—Gently Sighs the 
Breeze—Give to the Winds Thy Fears—Give us Our Daily Bread—Golden Rule—Good-night, Farewell (Kucken)—Guar- 
dian Mother—Had I Wings Like a Dove—Hail! Thou Long-Expected Jesus—Happy and Merry—Hare and Hunter— 
Hark ! I Hear an Angel Sing—Hark ! Ten Thousand Harps—Hark ! the Glad Sound—Hark ! the Herald Angels Sing 
—Heilige Nacht—He Sailed Away o’er Ocean Spray—How Gaily Rows the Gondolier—Hurdy Gurdy—I Am Dream- 
ing of Thee—I Am the Glad New Year—I Had Gold, I Had Gems—I Heard a Red Robin—I Hear To-night the Old Bellis 
Chime—I m Leaving Thee in Sorrow—I'm Little Robin Redbreast—I’m Sitting on the Stile, Mary—In Excelsis Gloria 
—Irish Emigrant’s Lament—I’ve Left Ballymornach—I Walked and I Walked—I Worship Thee, Sweet Will of 
—I Would I Were a Boy Again—I Would Not Die in Spring Time—I Would That My Love (Mendelssohn)—Jack at Sea— 
esus o’er the Grave Victorious—Joyfully, Joyfully—Just Touch the Harp Gently—Kathleen—Keen Blaws the Wind— 
addie—Laughing Glee—Little Cherry Blossom—Little Children, Can You Tell?—Little Eva—Little Tin Soldier—Lock! 
Lock ! Ahoy |—Lorena—Lovely Mary Donnelly—Love’s Golden Dream—Maggie’s Secret—Maiden and Rose—March 
of the Cameroun Men—Mary at the Saviour’s Tomb—Mary of the Wild Moor—Mary’s Tears—Mellow Notes of the Hunt- 
er’s Horn—Merry May—My Laddie Far Away—My Life is Like—Norah McShane—Nothing True but Heaven—Now 
to All a Kind Good-night—Nursery Songs—Nymphs of Air and Sea—O Had I Wings Like a Dove—Oh, Give me but 
my Arab Steed—Oh, Is It Thus We Part?—Oh, My Bravest and Best—O Robin, Red Robin—Oh, Susanna—Oh, 
Whisper What Thou Feelest—Oh, Why does the White Man Follow my Path?—Old and Young Marie— 
Old King Cole—One Sweetly Solemn Thought—O Say, Do You Remember—Our Daily Bread—Over the Hills and 
Far Away—Over the Sea—Pat Malloy—Raise Your Hands—Revive us Again—Robert! Robert !—Robin Redbreast— 
Robin Song—Rose-Marie—Row, Row, My Boatie—Rule Britannia—Sad was the Hour—Salute the Happy Morn— 
Salvation, oh, the Joyful Sound—Sands o’ Dee—Savourneen Dheelish—Scots Wha hae wi’ Wallace Bled—Sere- 
nade—Sing a Sony of Sixpence—Skylark—Song of the Old Bell—Song of Sunshine—Song of Temperance—So Sweet 
her Voice—Sprig of Shillelah—Story of the Shepherd—Summer Song—The Chorister—The Corn Song—The Dream 
is Past—The Fisher by the Stream—The Gondolier—The Hour of Rest—The Indian Hunter—The King’s Highway—The 
Monkey’s Wedding—The Old Luck—The Palms—The Soldier’s Return—The Star of Glengary—The Sun is Low—The 
Sun o’er the Mountain—The Waefu’ Heart—The Water into Wine—The Wee Bird—The Wife’s Welcome—The Yankee 
Boy—The Years Creep Slowly by, Lorena—The Young Indian Maid—There is a Bonny Isle—This Happy, Day—This 
World is alla Fleeting Show—Thou Art Gone from my Gaze—Thou, Thou, Reign’st in this Bosom—Tho’ you Leave 
me Now in Sorrow—Three Kings of Orient—Three Poor Mariners—Tired, so Tired—’Tis pvenkng Snes Heart to 
Thee—' Twas in the Sunny Khineland—Tyrolese Mountain Song—Underneath the May Tree—Under the Willow She's 
Sleeping—We Praise Thee, O God—When Gentle Winds—When the Mists have Rolled Away— Where the Faded Flower 
Shall Freshen—While Shepherds Watched their Flocks by Night—White Blossoms—Why do I Weep for Thee? Etc. 





DAINTY PLANT IS THE IVY GREEN—Ae Fond Kiss—A Last Prayer—Age of Progress—All Around My Hat— 
All’s Weli—All that Glitters is Not Gold—All Things Love Thee—An Evening Song—Angus Macdonald—Arbor 

Day Song—As the Wind Blows—Aunt Jemima’s Plaster—Baby’s Skies—Banks of the Lee—Barney Buntline—Beautiful 
Day—Beside a Green Meadow—Bloom on, My Roses—Bride’s Farewell—Calm o’er the Ocean Blue—Cherries are Ripe 
—Cherry Ripe—Children’s Songs—Chimes of Zurich—Christmas Day—Clover so White—Come, Humble Sinner— 
Come, Sing to Me Again—Come to the Forest—Come Unto Him—Come Where the Sunlight—Crabbed Age and Youth 
—Cradle Song—Dear Summer Morn—Dolorous Ditty—Don’t Kill the Birds—Down in the Neckar Vale—Do You Think 
of the Days—Embarrassment—Evening Bells (Seckendorf )—Every Inch a Sailor—Ever to the Right—Faint and Wear- 
ily—Faithful Comrade—Fair Land of Hope—Fare Thee Well—Farewell, but Whenever—Farewell, Good Night— 
Farewell, My Lovely Nancy—Farewell to My Harp—Farmer’s Boy—Far O’er Hill and Dell—Father Joe—Flow, Rio 
Verde—French Patriotic Song—From Our Merry Swiss Home—Gentle Breezes Sighing—German Fatherland—Gloomy 
Winter’s Now Awa’—Glory Begun Below—God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen—G Angels—Good Time Coming— 
Grace, ’Tis a Charming Sound—Guardian Angel—Hail to the Lord’s Anointed—Happy and Light—Happy Summer— 
Hark ! Hark ! the Lark—Hark, What Mystic Sounds are Those—Harp of My Country—Here’s the Bower—Her Eyes, 
Like Clouded Stars—Her Gentle Voice—He was Born of Low Degree—Hindoo Girl—Holy Spirit, Source of Gladness— 
Home So Blest—Hope Brightly Gleams—How Lovely Thy Note—How the Wind Blows—Hush, My Darling—I 
Dreamed a Dream—I Fain a Winning Tale Would Tell Thee—I Have Heard Sweet Music—‘ If” (Pinsuti)—If I Were 
a Sunbeam—I Have Loved Thee—I Heard an Old Farmer Talk One Day—I’ll Weep with Thee—I Love Thy Kingdom, 
Lord—I’m Afloat! I’m Afloat !—I Met My Love in a Dream—I’m GladI am a Farmer—In Excelsis Gloria—In 
the Land of My Birth—I Once Had a Faithful Comrade—I Was Seated at Thy Feet—I Will be Happy Too—Ivy 
Green—Jamie! Jamie !—Jewish Maiden—Johnny Schmoker—Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day—Keep a Light Heart— 
Kind Friends, We Meet Again—Kiss of a Little Child—Land of Our Fathers—Landing of the Pilgrims—Like the 
First Fresh Scent of the Violet Mild—Little Busy Bee—Little Lips—Little Sunbeam—Lone Starry Hours—Little 
Voice—Lovely Nancy—Lover’s Sigh—Mamma’s Love—Mermaid’s Evening Song—Merry Birds—Midshipmite—Mid- 
night Moon—My Childhood's Love—My Friend is the Man—My Heart is Sair for Somebody—My Little Valley Home 
—My Love Beyond the Sea—My Native Land—My Own, my Guiding Star—Norah Darling—Not in Halls of Regal 
Splendor—Nursery Songs—O Alien Brothers, Who Have Felt—Ode for Decoration Day—O’er the Sea in My 
Fairy Boat—Oh, Broad Land—Oh, the Lone Starry Hours—Old Easy Chair by the Fire—Old House at Home—Once 
There was a Little Voice—O Native Land—One Morning, Oh so Early—Only to See Thee—On to the Field—Orphan 
Ballad Singers—Our Christmas Rose—Our Merry Swiss Home—Our Mother’s Way—Our Songs of Joy and Gladness— 
Out of the Window—Pity One in Childhood Torn—Praise to God—Queen of the Night—Quiet Night—Rainfall Follows 
the Plow—Ripples Touched by the Moon—Rise, Glorious Conqueror— River’s Message—Romany Lass—Santa Lucia— 
Suabian’s Song of Home—See Amid the Winter’s Snow—See at Your Feet—Shed Not a Tear—Ship of State—Sing, 
Sweet Bird—Sleep, Darling, Sleep—Sleep, Baby, Sleep—Sleep, My Heart’s Darling—Soldier of the Cross—Sorg of the 
Fisher Boy—Song of Rest—Spanish Serenade—Standard Bearer—Star of Hope—Story of the Nightingale—Strike the 
Harp Gently—Sweet My Child, I Live for Thee—Sweet Robin—Swiss Shepherd’s Song—The Anchor’s Weighed—The 
Christmas Chimes are Pealing High—The Cricket—The Dawn is Breaking—The Day-Star is Shlning—The Harp is 
Now Silent—The Heart, the Heart—The Lark—The Minstrel’s Request—The Sea, the Sea—The Swallow Leaves 
the Young—The Tempest—There’s a Good Time Coming—There’s a Sigh in the Heart—Thou, Too, Sail On—Though 
Lost to Sight—Thy Face is Near—’Tis Not True—Trip it Lightly—True Hearts—Waiting for Me—We are Fairies of 
the Sea—We Called Her Little Sunbeam—We Hail Thee, Glad Spring-time—Welcome, Pretty Primrose—We Met, 
’*T was in a Crowd—We were Crowded in the Cabin—When I Was a Little Boy—When Jack is Tall and Twenty— Where 
is the German Fatherland ?—Where Roses Fair—Why Linger, Mourner Memory—Will You Love Me Then as Now— 
You and I—Young Agnes, Beauteous Flower. [Reading Matter.] No Leaf turned to Complete any Song or Hymn. 











Paper, 50 Cents each N umber ; Boards, 60 Cents each Number ; Cloth, $1.00 each Number. 
HARPER & BROPHERS will send the above works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of price. 
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SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR ©RINTED 


WHE ILANCASTER SCHOOL [IOTTOES. 


New Plates.—Printed on Both Sides.—New Type. 





y | ppeasadtmadiaay your School-Room: Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, notes 
a contrast as follows: ‘Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., but, 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’’ The very best 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the «‘ Lancaster Mottoes’’ are everywhere approved. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8xi4 INCHES.'! PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted G-ply Card. Colors—Salmon and Green. Best Card Ink Used. Black Type 


. Bold and Attractive. 
Read with Lase across a Large school-Room.,. 


Appropriate for *"~“"~ -Schools as well as Day-Schools. 
<< MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen As t worth the 
price at which they are advertised; while their influence upon ti I f many a pupil t than go¢ hey are 

nest extra-calend 1 6-ply “ Railroad’’ (not ( *hina) 1 are 

n and Green—half of ch set being salmon and the remainin ack 

> Mottoes They are printes 1ON BOTH SIDES—thus making ir! s desired, to 

ford variety on the walls of the School-Room or to impress more deep! yme le I I ‘ hey ‘ f suct 
hes), as to look well when hung, and at the same time not t 

eceipt of $1 10, or by express, when several sets are desired 


rm us 


} ] 
deep | 
: I 


size (8x14 
y enveloped, 





THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


T= GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—-Never Forget that God is Ruling. Reverse: 
* With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. Rervense: 
Always be “‘On Time.’’ No Idlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do untoOthers as You would have Others do unto You. 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found 
Again. 6.—Know When to be Silent: Know What to Fear. Kneverse: ‘Think and Thank.’’ ** We May Reach the House of 
Never, Through the Street of By-and-By.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, 
andthat Well. 8—DoRight. Have Faithin God. RKrverse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Seger 
Do No More. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it, harles Dicken peech. Ru- 
verse: Be Glad: Itis acomely fashion to be glad, Joy is the grace we say to God.— Jean /ngelow God Bless Our 
School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11:.—No Bad Thoughts. ose tone Soul Clean. 
RKeverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Reverse: 
Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Cost too Much! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. ] 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


CounNTY SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 





Teachers think them the Best and cap mt Mottoes published. 


\ROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—< Every one knows how a familiar maxim ¢ 


or pre cept of iy be streng gthened with 
years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after-life ese -motto¢ 


the eye of the child 

would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a are printed on heavy and 

finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letter sesides their moral influence upon the 

pils, they would be ornamental in any school-room.’’—“t The Mottoes are excellent, an d be eful in every school- 

I A set consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printed on both sides.’’—‘* These Mottoes are type. They are all 

d, and we have no doubt the: ir silent influence is felt in the school-room *‘Muct xd may 1} 1g impressions made by 

hanging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-room We know of none ter cl er thal he ancaster Mottoes.’’— 
“They are upon heavy 6-ply card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease ; ur 

FROM SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—“T like the style and sentimé 


ey were in every school-room. They are valuable decorations, for they 
oy | 


be glad to know 

rf a live te: ache rT, 

Is to ao knowledge 
5 ancaster School 
pede as much the 
ne of our school- 


1¢ De en every school.’ 
ey contain so much in little, so well expressed and exhibited, that wis 1e W buy and use a full set of 
[| was so delighted with them that | at once placed the n = chool I are astonishingly low in price, 
active in appearance, and appropriate in sentim« nt hey should be « e wall ery the land—need only to be 
to secure introduction.’’—“* We would not be without thes m for tt wish that we could 
le every teacher in the county to get them ’’—“I find these M “« Please forward, 
xpress, nine sets for the schools of our district. We regard them as among tl ece t J ‘‘My boys and girls have 
buted their dollar for these Mottoes for our school-room 1 addi | set « They Mu led, and I must 
them.’’—** Have seen the Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a se i te m hool- , nk th V be of great use to 
‘When the question was asked before recess to lay, ‘How many want the Mott 4 v I hei parkling eyes 
i their interest.’’—** Please send me a set of The Lan 
hool.’’—** Yeste rday morning I pr po ed to the 
more like ‘lin ing,’ aS one of the scholars e xpress lit. 
ure impatient to see them.’’ —“¢ Please find inclosed amour t \ 
ny »] where opportunity offer rs.”"—*¢ Our schools > are gr . hate - ; Crea more cs 1 r their rooms. 
hem has The Lancaster Mottoes, another a different se ver nh pret he t ter t e looking for th 
er them of Raieenent adeuell:*7-0* Mia pupils contribute the money t ]  Sereie ast y¢ I was t 
g county, and furnished the schoo] mottoes it net 
1 to make our country schools inviting. No 


essons in morals may be taught. 1 have always found them of goods eto mein s 

ve virtue. 7+y them, Teachers of American Youth..”’ —¢I take pleasure in mmend 
es. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind y sct hou t t 
tor’s duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammar M our § s alread et “In 


yesterday I saw a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes Iwas much 
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id | want them 
yur school-room 
yn, as the young 
itro lu cs them 


m. 
aching in 
as these 
ractive.’’*— 
urd these mottoes very highly spoken of, an p iclu , t »ItOES SO 
nmend , and, thinking them superior to thos« ‘ pur r ta K-Store I r ; ¢ ) tt rom school- 
Miss Abby S. Hinckley writes from Parkersburg, ‘\ rg = tol , which 
lin The Pennsylvania School Fournal ir sch so enthu he des mn of e cheap and beautiful 
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grammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By JupDsoN Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 

In this work it has been the aim of the author to treat the English Language as it is. Analysis 


late years. 
Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 


is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 


cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 


It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 
Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 


the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 


for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 


covers all the ground propoged thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 
In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 


fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’”” Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “‘ Doctrine of Limits”? exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 


Mice — PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


Price, $ 1.50. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. 
set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 
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Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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AN. 1, 1892, THE Lrvinc AGE 
enters upon its 192d volume. 
It has met with constant com- 
mendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it 
gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 





rearing matter yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, considering 
lls great auwunt of matter, with freshness owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else 
attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery, ry Boe eg Biographical, Historical, 
and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature, —indis- 
pensable, because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 





inall branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


OPINIONS: 


“If a cultured stranger from another world were to find him- 
self in this one, and were to make a study of our literary advant- 
ages, he would be impressed especially, we are contdent, by 
the abundance, variety and high average quality of the contents 
of Lrrrary’s Livinc Acr.”— The Congregationalist, Boston. 


“There is but one Livinc AGr, though many have essayed | 


imitations, While their intent has, no doubt, been worthy, they 
have lacked that rare discriminating judgment, that fineness of 
acumen, and that keen appreciation of what constitutes true 
excellence, which make Litrsiv’s Livinc AGg the incompar- 
able publication that it is.”"—Christran at Work, New York. 

“No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of the public. 
. . It contains nearly all the good litérature of the time.” 7he 
Churchman, New York. - 

“He who subscribes for a few years to it gathers a choice 
ibrary, even though he may have no other books "—New York 
Observer. 

‘Certain it is that no other magazine can take its place in 
enabling the busy reader to keep up with current liferature.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It has, in the half century of its existence, furnished its 
host of readers with literature the best of the day, such as can- 
not fail to educate and stimulate the intellectual faculties, and 
create tastes and desires for loftier attainments, . The foremost 
writers of the times are represented on its pages.’’—-Preshyter- 
an Banner, Pitisburgh, 

“For the amount of reading contained, the subscription is 
catremely low.”—Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

‘The fields of fiction, biography, travel, science, poetry, crit- 

ism, and social and religious discussion, all come within its 
domain and all are represented.’’—Baston Journaé. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never offers 
\ dry or valueless page.”—New- York Tribune. 

‘*To read itis itself an education in the course of modern 
thought and literature.” —Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


‘Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the monthly | 


magazines and reviews.”"—San Francisco Chrontcle. 

“In giving a comprehensive view of the best current litera- 
\ure, the product of the best writers of the day, it stands un- 
\valled.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
¢ for $10.50, THe Livinc AGE and any one of the 
\merican $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or 
Sazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, 
THE LivinG AGE and Scribner's Mugasine, or the 
t. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical 
with one copy of Tae Lrvinc AGz will be sent on 
application, 

Sample ies of the LivinG AGE, 15 cents each. 
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cess s Already ditaeed 


The career of a text book has 

seldom opened under conditions 

more favorable than those attend- 
ing the publication of 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN PRIMER 


younger students. By Dr. W. R. HARPER, President of the 
Unive of Chicago, and Isaac P. Burcsss, A. M., Boston Latin School. 
Cloth, 12mo. 424 pages. $1.00. 


A pamphlet of one hundred advance pages of this work created 
) videspread interest and was eagerly sought for. So favorable 


ook was adopted before publication, the advance pages being 
used meanwhile with gratifying results. 


The book is now ready. 


It is one of a series of Latin and Greek text books 
‘omwhich Doctor Harper of the University of Chi- 
_ ago has been engaged and which, it is believed, 

marks a new era in classical study and teaching. 


PROMINENT FEATURES ARE: 


; A strictly inductive treatment. pupils’ minds pronunciation, word order, and 
vocabulary. 


Introduction of conversation upon the text. 


Is’ work based strictly upon the con- Pictorial illustrations of objects mentioned in 
of Caesar. the text. 


Systematic and thorough instruction in reading 
Latin by taking in its meaning in the order of 
<ekpied to a minimum and introduced cae pet da Suge ee 
* All the English Latin exercises based directly 
~ Word for word English parallels to fix in the on the text. 


HARPER’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


‘olumes already issued are, An Inductive Latin Primer, An Inductive Latin Method, An Inductive 
Method, and Caesar's Gallic War. These will be followed by Harper’s Vergil’s Aeneid; An Induct. 


Greek Primer; Xenophon’s Anabasis; Cicero’s Orations ; Supplementary Reading in Latin; Latin Prose 
Gree rine X Homer's Iliad; Supplementary Greek Reading and Greek Prose Composition. 


onl 4 Harper's Inductive Latin Primer will be mailed to any address om receipt of $1.00. 
Corre with reference to introducing:the Harper Series is cordially invited. Specially favorable term: 
made knowd on application, 


American Book Company 
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of Net, PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By JuDsON PERRY WELSH, A. M.,, Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to /reat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of ch, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cent 
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Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry ”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
fora more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examinat 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “ Given,” 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in clo Price, $1.50. 
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“Nol a tree, 
A a leaf, a blossom bul contains 

A volume, we may read, and read, 

And read again, and still find something new, 
sisal to please and something to instruct.” 


a ‘Bigddard and Pop- 
‘ular Text Books of 


BOTANY 


For Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Private Students 
and the General Reader. 


 Gray’s How Plants Grow,....... .. .Sovcents Recta Child’s Book of Nature. 
: art es 2a Peres ae 4 cents 
Santee How ee eomeating ley die) ae 5 a excellent class book, and a great favorite for family read- 


Gray’s ee SE ae 94 cents —— beanie nc a in Botany, $1.00 
n ucing the pupil at once to th dy of th 
D Gray’s Manual of Botamy,.. «..+++.+ $1.62 means of living speciaoniie z a pie deaths planta by 
Saf 
ore bgieag?s Lemons and Manual. [n one volume 2.16. | Wood’s how to Study Plants,...... 
te standard and popular work. Adapted to use in Colleges The same as the above ork, with added chapters o 
p nm Phy 
nad Maools. siological and Systematic Botany 
G hool and Field Botany,...... $1.8 ’ 
ry heer Book for High-Schools and pd RY Wood's Lessonsin Botamy,......... go cents 
Es - Coutter’s Botany of the&tocky Moun- bee yt Amerie poke ge and Florist. . B75 
eae dea}: hie 60. 0g 0. $i oth works recently revi by Professor O. R. Willis 
; a * ‘adapted to the mountain section of the United Remarkably well adapted to class instruction and private stad 
RnB ea the rooth meridian Wood's Descriptive Botany... .. . . $t.25 
mS 4 Coulter's Text-Book of Western Being the flora only of the Américan Botanist and Florist. 
y Hotany “eee Ses oo ee eee $2.1 Weood’s New Class-Book of Botan © 
rare 9 ‘s Lessons and Coulter’: s Manual bound in one A standard work of great merit for the stu ent’ 5 librar es 
Y- 
mer . ‘ IWotany,.......... fo. Youwans’s First Book in Botany,.. . . . 64 cents 
(See = cal Botany,...... Youmans's Descriptive Hotany,..... . $1.2 
ee ety eo of Gray's Bocenical Text- Book. <6 Laying the foundation for a knowledge of Botany by a re 
authosit ar study of the plants themselves. 
pont Ben ¥. ular study of the pl h i 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life,.. . . . 6o cents Bentley’s Physiological Botany,... . ) 
A book for young readers, giving much informatio m in simple ery ae to America is Gobests asa cmd to Youmans’ Pb. 
la uage. criptive Dotany. 


Special Edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany | 


for Tourists and Botanists in field work. 


In answer to many requests from botanists, the publishers print a special edition of Gray’s Manual ot 
- Botany on thin, tough paper. It is bound in full leather, with limp sides, cvt flush. It is intended for th 


-sachel, and will stand rough usage. 
Price, $2,00. 


: For full descriptions of the these books send for Section 
15 of our Descriptive List. It describes over one hundred and 
B Science text books, covering the subjects of Astronomy, 

s Biology, Botany, Chemistry, General Science, Geology, Natural 


— a History, Natural Philosophy, Physics, Physiology and Zoology. 
io ‘Tt will co sent free. ) 


an 


~ Specially favorable terms are given for the first introduction of any of our Botanical Text Book 
Correspondence is cordially invited. 


American Book Company 
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*Ten Old Songs. 





THE brief list given below names 
ten songs from each Number of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 
This is only one-twentieth, by the 
Arithmetic, of the round Two Hun- 
dred to be found in each Number, or 


of the Sixteen H 
Numbers thus fa: 
Mo. rt. All Tovet 


of Scotiand, Bonnie Door imbia, t Gem of 
the Ocean ; Home, Sweet H I of Sum- 
mer, Long, Long Ag jake cet, When 
the Swallows Homew : 

No, 2. Flow Gent Sweet A ; Ever of 
Thee, Juanita, Kathi favourt Killarney, 
Mary of Argyle, Spea} I rt ng Weary 
Day, Twickenham Fe wi H without a 
Mother ? 

No. 3. Ah! Iha Siched to Rest Me, A Life 
on the Ocean Wave, | Lind to the | d Ones at 
Home, Blue Juniata ; ¢ e Again, Beautiful Bells; 
Do They Miss Me at Home In Happy Moments, 
Old House at Home, F Upon the The Va- 


caut Chair. 
Neo. 4. Dublin Bay, Happy Are We To-Night, 


Boys; Keller’s Americ Hymn, Ossian’s Serenade, 
Kock Me to Sleep, Mother: Search Through the 
Wide World, Sweeter than the Breath of€Morning, 
Trancadillo, When the Bloom is on the Rye. 

No. §. All Among the Barley, Ben Bolt, Fair 
Land of Poland, Home Ag Marylat My Mary- 
land ; Speed, My Bark ; T! Art So Near and Yet 


u 


So Far; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; When I Come; 
Within this Sacred Dwellin; 


No. G6. Alice Gray, Andreas Hofer, Eves So 


Blue and Dreaming, Faded Flowers ten tothe 
Mocking Bird, Jamie’s on the St ry Sea, Men of 


Harlech, Rockaway, She Wore a Wreath of Roses, 
Tenting on the Old Camp Ground 

No, 7. Cousin Jedediah, Gentle Annie, Hark, 
I Hear an Angel Sing. Irish Emigranut’s Lament, 
Touch the Harp Gently, Love’s Golden Dream ; 
The Years Creep Slowly by, Lorena; O Give Me but 
My Arab Steed, The Star of Glengary 

No. 8. Chimes of Zurich, Flow, Rio Verde; 
There's a Good Time Con r, I'd Weep with Thee, 
Lone Starry Hours, Lovely Nancy, Johnny Schmo- 
ker, Mermaid’s Evening Song, Old Easy Chair by 
the Fire, The German Fatherland 
*,* Sold Everywhere. Pric« cents; Boards, 60 
cents; Cloth, $1.00. Full contents of the Several 
Numbers, with Specimen Pages of favorite Songs 
and Hymns sent, without cost, to any address. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 






GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, | Jy gi nor know anvwhorea 


collection of Song's and Tlymns 
that at all ~tvals this tn merit. 
Keokuk Gate City, lowa, 


A good Collection of Songs—one 
that will afford entertainment and 
exert a refining influence in a grow- 
ing family—is priceless in its value 
to the home. Here is found just such 
a Collection. Everything is arranged 
in four parts, so that it can be sung 
or played with any variety of voices 
or instruments desired. When par- 
ents* generally recognize the value of 
good Music in its influence upon their 
boys and girls the demand for books 
like these will be immensely increased, 


Address Harper & Brothers, New York, for full 
contents of the different Numbers of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection, and Specimen Pages cofi- 
taining favorite Songs. Pamphiet sent free. 





Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 
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five and seasonable 
, text-books in 









5 ig many attract- 


Gray's How Plants Grow, .80 Wood's Lessons in Botany, .gO 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany, 94 Wood’s American Botanist and 
Gray’s School and Field Florist, 1.75 
Book, 1.80 Steele’s Fourteen Weeks, 1.00 
Gray's Manual of Botany, 1.62 Youmans’s First Book in 
; Botany, .64 
Wood's Object Lessons in Youmans's Descriptive 

Botany, 1.00 Botany, 1.20 





‘eins of the books. ats these are: 


Astronomy: Bowen, Lockyer, Kiddle, Peck, ete. 
Chemistry: Clarke, Cooley, Roscoe, Youmans, 
Eliot and Storer, etc. 
Geology: Dana, LeConte, Geikie, Nicholson. 
: Physics: Ganot, Trowbridge, Cooley, Steele. 
Zoology: Holder, Morse, Nicholson, Hooker. 


Physiology : Tracy, Hunt, Walker, Dalton, Steele, 


Brown, etc. 








These, and many others, are described in Section 1§ which 


a is sent free. If you are interested in Science as teacher or stu- 
‘dent, write for it. Correspond with us in regard to Science text- 


“books, whether for class use or for private study. 
Sets . American Book Company 
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JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


CELEBRATED PATENT 
(June 7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie ‘“’Silver Reed.” 


SOLO ACCORDIONS. 








REGULAR SIZE. 
2 SETS Ktnps 


In DUETT, UNISON. 
**Jennie”’ “Ilennetta”’ 
“Anna” Christine’ 
*Aimee”’ “Grace”’ 
*“Lucca”™ 

** Patti’’ 

MINIATURE SIZE. 
In Duert, UNISON, 
**Adeiine”’ “Charlotte” 
“Amelia” “Rosa” 
“Stella”’ 
PICCOLO SIZE. 

In DvETT, UNISON, 
“Josie”’ “Nellie” 
3 SETS REEDS, 
MELODY OcTAVE AND DUETT, 
MINIATURE. 


** Marie” 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
GERMAN ACCORDIONS 
AND >) 
GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
43 and 45 Walker Street, 
(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane. ) ww YoRK. 


JOUN F. STRATTON’S 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 


- ae. wom a “ Pinafore,”’ 
: * Tony Pastor,” 











“SILVER REED.” 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The tinest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make. 


“ Duchess” “Konigin’ “Empress” 
“Prinzess. +”’ *‘Suitena”’ “Golden”’ 


Importer and Whelesale Dealer in all kinds of 
HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 
MUSICAL MERCHAN DISE 
43 and 45 Walker 
Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 


aw YORK. 


Home ‘Book. 


Few persons t nd in the 
Franklin Square S 1 their 
favorite songs or h . ihere are 
also songs and | for the little 
folks, making it lmirable home 
book for the fami ial 

Lovers of mu nd song will be 
delighted with ehensive 
and inexpensive might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is far excellence 
a home book that ht mem- 
ber of the fami] pal Register. 

Sold Everywhere. P: ; h, $1 
Full contents of the S« th Speci 
men Pages of favorit S, sent by 


Harper & Brothers idress 


SS, 






























G99 OSHS 9 SS SSOOSSOOOSSOH9OO 
Family 
Student 
School 
Library 
Every Person who Reads or Writes 
SHOULD OWN 
% 
$ THE NEW WEBSTER 
> sey 
o ; : ae ah 
> 4 WEBSTERS 
3 INTERNATIONAL 
€ DICTIONARY 
Sa 
$ 
@ A NEW BOOK FROM COVER TO COVER, 
¢ Successor of the “UNABRIDGED,” 
3 Fully Abreast of the Times. 
@ Ten years spent in revising, 100 editors em- 
D4 ployed, over $500,000 expended. 
¢ Sold by all Booksellers. 
2S 
@ G.& C,MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
> Springtield, Mass., U.S. A. 
| @ se Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. 
i @ saSend for free pamphiet containing spee- 
> imen pages, testimonials, and full particulars. 
SL pana aaah aaaa 
THE National Summer School of Methoils, Len 
guage, Seience, Music, etc., Wiiliams an! Kings 
Managers, is held at Glen's Falls, N. VY. send for 
large circular to Henry RK. Russell, Millville, Colum 
bia Co., State Manager for Penn’a 10-3 








writing toC. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Bs y vents of : 
ae and Crammar 


For full descriptions send Adapted to all grades and representing the newest 
ae Section 9 of our List. and best methods in language instruction. 


‘Maxwell's Language Series: 
+. .~ Primary Lessons in Language and Composition... ...... . . 30 cents 
Introductory Lessons in mae Grammar . Py ee pins 0 ge 











































) res 
) __ CompleteGrammar... . Raye 3 0 - epsgreeecaics . 6o cents 
) -Swinton’s Language Series: 
. < Language Primer . ae ee SPORE Pi a eee 
: DUG ok ck. SES Ee ee 
EOP EIN 8 eas ig ae 1 we ae. ea RO 
) ’s Grammars: 
y Lessons in omaee ot . 25 cents 
nie Normal Grammar. . . . 70 cents 
| Be ie $ Revised Grammars : 
; - 42 cents 


Revised Elementary Grammar and Composition... .. ..... 
_ Revised Practical English Grammar. . . sole a tees. +. ne 


lin’s English Grammar and Composition. 65 cents 








| _ Holbrook’s New English Grammar. 65 cents 

. ose s Language Series : 
a Illustrated Lessons in our rege teal . 42 cents 
. . 63 cents 


‘English Grammar 


“Ker! s Grammars: 
* Language Lessons . ee 8 4. ed Da ee a 2 eee 
Common Schou! Grammar. . 72 cents 
65 cents 


.yte’s Grammar and Composition. 
ells’ Shorter Course in English Grammar and Composition. 36 cents 


: Waddy’ s Elements of Composition and Rhetoric. $1.00 


The following Language Books are especially 


» adapted to the use of elementary classes : 





e Blanks, Tablets, &c., and mo 
| Libraries for pupils and teact 
us im regard ¢ 


| is 
| Long’ S New Language Exercises. PartlL - . + ~+- «+ a0cents 
4 CE se iP avlt e 
| | | Metcalf and Bright's Language Exercises. 42 cents 
ee: Barnes’ s Language Lessons : 
: os + ng, SSS Te ee ee eee a eee 50 cents 
. { Parti. Picture [esbons is: ingtisin eri <a 5 gen A ik= «Sek ME eae 30 cents 
ss Parts I, and 111. Working Lessonsin Hnglish..-. 2-206 - 6 ee ee es 40 cents 
Language Lessons, (Complete) .. 2... ee te ee eee 60 cents 
t Ectectic Language Lessons. ! ee Lo rae + 35 cents 
| Stickney’s Language Series : 
| SS er st scttriiipiitl 
mage Ne _ rca be Kmmegunge. Nos.tto4. Each. .”. 0... ett te 16 cents 
; es 100, 0) CGRRMOMEME.) . 6. tw ee we we et ee 35 cents 
) a Studies in Language. Guide to Letters or Eeesené 00 6s le tees see 20 cents 
| - Ward’s Grammar Blanks. 
ES Sr ee a ee ee Per doz. 90 cents 
| ~ Shoup’ g Easy words for Little Learners, and How to Use Them.. . ee 15 _. 
ey cover ev rade « 
’ 


Section of our Great Catalogue describes upwards of 150 volumes, including the above. 
Section — e and Grammar Study, besides Analysis and Parsing, Composition and Rhetoric, Literatur: 
an ina ection g also describes a number of Composition and Language 





. thana aca ean Dictionaries. Write forit. At the same time ask for our circular of $5 and $ro Sc 
«1s—it wil! interest you. a circulars and catalogues free. Correspondence cordially invited. Correspond wit 


= text books for your 
- American Book Company 
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WHEREVER He May Appear. 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an object of admiration. He 
is gracefully and naturally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will you join the throng? 


st A sa ay 
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WE MAKE AND GUARANTEE THE 
CENTURY COLUMBIA, 


COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, = —— 
= COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 


EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, 
or sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 


POPH MPG. CO.. 
221 Columbia Ave., Boston, Mass. 


12 Warren St., New York. FACTORY. 


291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Hartford, Conn. 
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oA Xe”, PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 






By JupsON PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 


West Chester, Pa. 


Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 


late years. 


is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators, 
It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


In this work it has been the aim of the author to treat the English Language as it is. Analysis 


Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
Parts of speech, their uses, 
The work is de- 
The sale has been extraordinary. 






ceometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooxs, A. M., Ph. D. 
Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 


for a more thorough course in a College or University. 


This new work is intended to fill this need. It 


covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 
In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 


fied. Short paragraphs express what is “ Given,’’ what ‘To Prove,” and the ‘ Proof.” 
are used, “ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 


Modern symbols 
” exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“siz  PELTON’S 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : 
1. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar, 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 





OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Boox-keeping and Blanks. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 

Sheppards U. 8. Constitution, 
Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outiine Maps, cheaper series. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LATE Sower, Ports, & Co.) 





614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to treat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 


It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 ce 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D 

Dr. Brooks’s ** Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works’of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is ‘‘Given,’’ what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’”” Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“sie PRLTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 

I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Menta! Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 
Sheppard s U. 8S. Constitution, 
Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series, 


and Writcen. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course, 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LaTE SowEr, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


























Waerever He May Appear. 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an object of admiration. He 
is’gracefully and naturally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con-: 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will you join the throng Pe 


WHE MAKE AND GUARANTEE THE 
CENTURY COLUMBIA, 


COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, == 
= COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 


EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS, 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, 
or sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE M’H’G. CO., 
221 Columbia Ave., Boston, Mass. 


12 Warren St., New York. FACTORY. 


291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Hartford, Conn. 
T 





>The World’s Fait Temperance Headquarters 


AT HARVEY, ILL. 


Sp NE DOLLAR dep sited now secure m for yourself or friends 
for the World’s Fair in the great WOR LD’S FAIR TEMPER 
NC . Ret he at Harvey, Ill., the gre l'emperance Headquarters 


ind orld. See spe wal ones W I ns are large and light, 
soe oleter perfect venti ny; a all outside ‘rooms ['wenty-five minutes’ 
ride to the World’s Fair Gr ds Healthf Ww ne, perfect gent. 


Tl 


No disorderly persons allow od. No Saloons in T own. Great r 


os ligious services on Sunday 
RATES.— Four persons in a room, fifty cents each per day. Two 
persons in a room, $1 each perday. O c ly in a room, $1.50 per 
day. Meals on the European plan will cost from 15 cts. to 75 cts. as vou may choose The to t Fair yunds will likely 
not exceed 5 cts. These rates are much less than Chicago prices for sinflar accommodations, an ESE PRICES FOR 


ROOMS WILL ADVANCE as soon as 5000 SHARES OF $10 EACH ARE SOLD 


GREAT SUNDAY MEETINGS 


Will be held throughout the World’s Fair at Harvey. These meetings will be addressed by the leading tem- 
perance men and other reformers of the world. Among those already engaged and who will be there and 
speak, are: Wm. T. Stead, of London, the great English journalist; Frances E. Willard, the Queen of Women ; 
Dr. A. B. Leonard, D. D., one of the foremost platform orators of this country; Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, the largest labor organization in the world, and Mary A. Woodbridge, 
the statesman of the W. C. T. U. Among those ng have been invited and will be secured, if possible, are 
“eee Bye Curtis, General O. O. Howard, Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., and many others of like fame. 


Mary A. Woodbridge, Secretary of the Nz ie WwW C. T. U., and President of the newly organized WORLD'S 
FAIR * % MPERANCE CLUB has this week closed arrangements with The Harvey Wor lds Temperance Hotel for the 
entertainment of her new national organization. It is estimated thz : this club will reach a mer rship of 50,000 in three months. 
Mary A. Woodbridge, President; M: ary T. Lathrap, Mrs. F. H. Rastall, ce tiedinesss B, F. Parker, Secretary; Clara C. 
Hoffman and Geo. B. Woodbric ige, National Organizers. 

A Texas College is negotiating for rooms for 200 Professors and Students 

1,000 Teachers from a single State are forming a club and will be entertained at Our Hotel at Harvey 

Clara Cc. Hoffman, of Missouri, and Mary T. Lathrap, of Michigan, were among the first to subscribe for 
the Guaranteed Profit-Sharing Stock of our Hotel. 

EF M - M B a The Hotel is only two blocks from the Illinois Central R. R. Depot on 147th St., and close to 
the Grove where the Greatest Temperance and Educational Sunday Gatherings ever held in 
the world’s history will take place during the Great Fair. 
- reo . 
WHAT TO DO. == 

Those who order and pay for rooms now get their lodgings at present rates, and moreover among them 
will be distributed ONE-HALF OF ALL THE PROFITS of the enterprise during the 
WORLD'S FAIR. Meals need not now be paid for. Send only money to pay for lodgings. The 








way this is arranged is, Guaranteed Profit-sharing Stock Certificates are Sold in Ten Dollar 
Shares. This Stock entitles one to rooms at above rates, 7/ ‘ahem mow, to the full face value of the stock, 
either for themselves or their friends. Then when the pwwwvwwewvevwrvrrrvrrrrrrr"y Te 
Fair is over, James B. Hobbs, President of the Com CUT THIS OUT OR COPY IT 
mercial Loan and Trest Co.. Gen. C. H. Howard sad Fill the blanks, SIGN IT, and pin it to a 


Mary A. Woodbridge, will adjust the accounts and di- 
vide the profits into two equal parts, one of which will 
belong to the Hotel Company and the other to the pat- 
rons who buy now these Guaranteed Profit-Sharing 
Certificates. Only 10,000 shares offered. Rooms are 
guaranteed QNLY for those who engage them in advance 
on this plan. Work will begin on the Hotel to accom- 
modate 1,000 guests as soon as 3000 more shares are sold. 


sar SPECIAL OFFER “ea 


In order to commence work at once, and until 5,000 
shares at $10 each are sold, we will accept subscriptions 
on the following plan: Send us Qne Dollar for each 
share of Ten Dollars each which you may wish to take, 
and we will enter your name and reserve for you rooms to 
the full amount of the shares subscribed for. You can 
send the balance in monthly payments of One Dollar 
or more until fully paid. Use the form at the right in 
sending order. 

REMEMBER, only 3,000 shares can be gotten on 
this plan. SEND FOR YOURS BEFORE YOU LAY 
DOWN THIS PAPER. 

Only $100,000 Worth of these Certifi- 
cates offered. Cash with Order. Shares 
$10 each. 


THE HARVEY WORLD'S FAIR HOTEL alias 
AND ENTERTAINMENT CO., EE 
All orders for stock should be addressed to WALTER THOMAS MILLS & CO,, 


OUR EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR SALE OF STOCK, 161 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
6 


ONE DOLLAR BILL or ONE DOLLAR 
postal note for each share ordered, and mail it 
at once to Walter Thomas Mills & Co., 161 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


PA. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Walter Thomas Mills & Co., 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

I hereby subscribe for and agree to take and pay for 
rooms in ‘he World’s Fair Temperance Hotel at Har- 
vey, Ill., on the Guaranteed Profit-sharing plan, 
amounting to shares of Ten Dollars each, total 
$ It is specially understood that these certificates 
are, when fully paid, noneassessable, without liability, 
and receivable at their full face value, and at the regu- } 
lar rates, in payment for rooms at the above Hotel 
during the World’s Fair, besides entitled to pro rata 
share of one-half the profits of the enterprise. Inclosed 
find g...... cash payment on this subscription, the 
balance to be paid in installments of not less than One 
Dollar per share each calendar month until fully paid, | 
but in the event of the default of any of these payments, 
or in the further event of grossly immoral or improper 
conduct on my part at any time prior to or during the 
World’s Fair, all rights or claims hereunder are for- 4 
feited to and at the option of the said World’s Fair 
Hotel and Entertainment Co : 


Signed, 


SLE LLL LSS EE EEE EEL 
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The Little Busy Bee, 8 
The Little Leaves, 6 
The Little Voice, 8 

The Long, Weary Day, 2 
The Long Years, 1 

The Lord into His Garden, § 
The Lord’s Prayer, 1 
The Loreley, | 

The Low-Backed Car, 4 
The Lover's Sigh,8 

The Mahogany Tree, 4 
The Maister, 3 

The May Queen, 2 

The Mellow Horn, 2 
The Mercy Seat, 5 

The Merry Birds, 8 


The Midnight Moon, 8 
The Midshipmite, 8 
The Miller of the Dee, 2 


The Minstrel Boy, ! 

The Minstrel’s Request, 8 
The Monkey’s Wedding, 7 
The Moon is Beaming, 3 
The Morn'g Light is Brea 
The Mother’s Wish, 1 
The Mountain Bugle, 3 
The Mourner, 1 

The Night is Fine Above Me, 
The Noontide Ray, 

The Officer's Funeral, 6 

The Old Arm Chair 

The Old Fe amiilie ir Place 

The Old Lock, 

The Old Oaken Bucket, 1,4 
The Old Sexton, 4 

The Pagoda Bells, 4 

The Palms 

The Party at the Zoo, ¢ 

The Pear! that Worldlings, 2 
The Pilot, 4 

The Quiet Night, 8 

The Red, Red Kose, 2 

The River Lee, 3 

The River's Mess: ge, 8 

The Romany 
The Rose Bush, ¢ 
TheRose that allare 
The Rosy Crown 
The Rowan Tree, 6 
The Scene was More Beaut’! 
The Scout, 5 

The Sea, the Sea, 8 

The Sea Gulls, 6 

The Seasons, 6 


k’'g 


Lass 


Praising 


The Sky Lark, 3, 7 
The Sleigh Ritle, 7 


The Slumber Song, 2 

The Soldier's Return, 7 

The Soldier’s Tear, 3 

The Son of God Goes Forth, 
Che Sound of Harps Angetic’! 
The Spacious Firmament 
The Spirit in Our Hearts, 8 
The Spring Has Come 

The Spring Time ofthe Year 
The Standard Bearer, 8 

The Star of Glengary, 
The Star of Hope, 8 
The Styrian Land, 2 
The Sun is Low, 7 
The Sun is Rising o’er Ocean 
The Sun O’er the Mountain, 


/ 


The Sweet Birds are Winging, 


The Switzer’s Farewell, 3 


The Tar’s Farewell, 6 

The Tear, 5 

The Teetotalers are Coming, 
The Tempest, 8 


The Tempest Rages Wild, s 


4 


3 


5 


The Weary Are at Rest, 5 
The Wee Bird, 7 


| The Wife’s Welcome, 7 


The Wood Horn, 6 

The World is Full of Beauty, 4 

The Yankee Boy, 7 

The Years Creep Slowly By, 7 
he Young Indian Maid, 7 


|‘Then You'll Remember Me, 2 


4| 


The Time of Singing of Birds,s | 
The Third Day Was the Mar- | | 


riage Feast, 7 
The Tree of Odenwald, 6 
The Trees and the Master, 6 
The Vacant Chair, 3 
The Vesper Bells Ringing, 6 
The Vesper Chime, 4 
The Voice of Free Grace, 3 
The Waefu’ Heart, 7 
The Watcher, 4 
The Water Into Wine, 7 
The Water Mill, 3 


Each Number contains 


| 
| 
| 
| 


There Came to the Beach, 4 
There is a Bonny Isle 
There is a Happy Land, 1 
There is a Land, 5 


There is Beauty in the Forest,4 
There is Dew tor Flow’ret, 5 
There's a Dear Little Plant 
There’sa Good Time Coming 
There is a Green Hill far away,5 








There’s a Land thatis Fairer 
There's a Sigh in the Heart 
There’saWed g inUrchard I 
‘here’s Music in the Alr, | 
There's Naught but Care, 4 
There's Not a Word 

rhere’s Room Enoug 


h for All.4 


There Was Little WaterSprit« 
There Was One Little Jack 
They Grew in Beauty, 3 


‘They Sailed Away, 4 
This Happy Day 


This is My Dream, 5 

This World a Fleeting Show 
Those Endearing Charms, | 
Those Evening Bells, 1, 2 
Thou Art Gone from my Gaze 
Thou Art My Rose, ¢ 

Thou Art So Near and Vet 
Thou Art the Way, 3 
Though Lost to Sight, 8 


Thoughts of Home, 1 
Thoughts of Wonder, 4 


Thou'rt Like Unto a Flower, 4 

Thou, Thou, Reignest 

Thou, Too, Sail On, O Ship, 8 

Thou Wilt Never Grow Old 

rho’ You Leave Me in Sorr’w 

Three Bells, 3 

Three Cheers for Olden Time, 4 

Three Children Sliding, 2 

Thr Fishers, 4 

Thre e Kings of Orient, 

Three Poor Mariners 

Thro’ the ms stling Woods,4 

Through the Wood, 3 

Thy Fa “ry Near, § 

ThyGlory thou didst Manifest,7 

Thy Name Was Once the 
Magic Spell 

Thy Voi is Near 

Thy Way, ! Mine, O Lor 

Time Doth I > Aways 

Timothy's Welcome 

rippecanoe and Tyler T 

Tired So Tired 


rings MyH 





"Tist veningB art 
’*Tis God Who Ordains M« 
’Tis Lone on the Waters 
*Tis Midnight Hour 

Tis Moonlight on the Sea 
Tis a True, 8 
’'TisYearsSince Last We Met 
Tit Wi low 

To Alexis I Send Thee, 3 
Too Late! Too Late! 

To Thee, Our ! ather 7 

To Thy Pastures Fair 
Touch Not the Cup 

Touch Us Gently, Time 


Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 5 
Trancadillo, 4 

Traveler’s Evening Song, 6 
a p it Lightly, 8 

Troika, Russian Driver’sSong,2 
True Hearts, 8 

True Love Can Ne’er Forget 
True Ss ove is Sweet 

Try, Try Again, 1 

Iwas a Summe 
| Twi is in Sunny 
’T was When the Wan Leaf, 4 
’T were Vain to Tell Thee 
Twickenham Ferry, 2 
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Twilight Dews, 4 

Twilight is Falling, 1 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,1 
Tyrolese Mountain Song, 7 
Uncle Ned, 5 

Underneath the May Tree, 7 
Under Willow She’s es 7 
I pides Excelsior, 

Upon the Height I Stood, 

Up the Hills 

Vacant Chair, 

Verdant Grove, Farewell, 1 
Vesper Bell 

Vesper Chime, 4 

Vesper Hymn, 2 

Vine Dresser’s Song, 6 

Viva L,'America, 2 

Vive Le Roi 

Visions of Morning, 1 

Voices Al! Merry 

Wait tor the Vagon, 6 
Waiting for Me 

Wake, for the Night is Flying, 2 
Wake, Happy Children, 3 
Wake, Nicodemus, 3 

Waking Flowers 

Waking or Sleeping, 3 

Wake, Wake the Morning, 1 
Wanderer’s Farewell, 3 
Wandering Willie, 5 

Wander Staff, 1 

Warren’s Address 
Watchman,Tell ofthe Nig! 
Vatch on the Rhine. 1 

Water Mill 

Wear a Bright Simile 

Ww Are All Noddin’, 4 

We Are Fairies of the Sea, 8 
Ww Are Tenting To-night, 6 
WW ring of the Green 

W ry. So Weary, 7 

We CalledHerLittleSunbeam ,S 
We'd Better Lide a Wee 

Weep for the Fallen, 

We Hail Thee, ¢ d Spring, 8 
We Have Been Friends 

We Come with Joyful Greet'g 
Ve Have Lived and Loved 

We Lay Us Down to Sleep 
Welcome, Fair Evening, 6 
Welcome, Pretty Primrose 
Welcome to Morning, 1 

Weil Day, Ah, Well-a-Day. 4 
We'll Go to the Mountains 
We'll Laugh and Sing, 4 

We Love to Go }I h Day, ¢ 

Ve May be Happy Yet 

We May Rove the Wide World,1 
We Met, ’T was in a Crowd, 8 
W Praise Thee, O God, 7 

We Roam Thro’ ForestShades, 3 
We Sat by the River, § 
WeSpeak of Realms of Blest, 6 
We Three Kings of Orient, 7 
We were Crowded in Cabin, 8 
Wha’ll Buy Caller Herrin’, 3 
Whata Charm has the Drum, 4 
What a Friend in Jesus, 
What Are Wild Waves Saying,4 
What Can the Matter Be, 1 
What Fairy-like Music, 1 
What I Love and Hate, 1 
What is Home With't Mother,2 
What Means This Glory, 5 
What’s a’ the Steer, Kimmier, 3 
What Will You Do, Love, 1 
WhenAll the World is Young, 4 
When at Twilight So Softly, 6 
When His Salvation Bringing 6 
When I Come 

When I Remember 
Vhen I Was a Bes arly Boy 
When I Wasa Lad, ; 
When I Was a Little Boy, 8 
When Jack isTall andTwenty,8 
When Little Samuel Woke, 4 
When Night Comes O’er, 5 
When Other Friends, 3 

When Roses Bloom, ¢ 

When Shall We Meet Again, 1 


hen Soft Stars are Peeping, 4 
hen Spring Arrays Earth, 8 
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When Stars in Quiet Skies, 2 
When Sweet Music, 6 

When Bloom is on the Rye, 4 
When the Boats Come Home, 5 


When the Corn is Waving, 6 
When Day with Rosy Light, 
When the Golden Morn, 4 
When the Green Leaves, 2 
When the Humid Showers, 3 
When the Kye Come Hame, 5 
When the Leaves, 3 

When Leaves Are Falling, 8 
When the Mists Have Rolled,7 
When Morn o’er ae, 3 
When the Night Wind, 

When the Soft Twi light, 
| When the Summer Rain, . 
When the Swallow Comes, 6 
| When Swallows Homew'd fly,1 
When This Cruel War is Over,s 
When Twilight Dews, 4 
When Up the Mountain, 3 
When V Arrive at Home, 5 
When wild W i s deadly blast,; 
When You and I were Young 
Where Are Now the Hopes, 4 
Where Are the Friends, 2 
Where Are Those Dreamers, 3 
Whe Are You Going, My 

Pretty Mai 7 

Where Gadie Rins, 5 

Wh is German Fath’land, 8 
WhereIsNow theMerryParty,! 
Where My Home Lies, 7 
Where Roses Fair, 8 

Where the Aspens Quiver, 7 
Where the Faded Flower, 7 
Where Warbling Waters, 6 
Whether You Whisper Low, 8 
Whichever Way the Wind, 
While ShepherdsWatched, 7 


While the Days are Going by, 2 
While the Morning Bells, 2 
While We Shed aTear, 6 
Whistle and Hoe, 2 

White Blossoms, 7 
WhiteSan«d and Gray Sand 


Who is he Plants for the Days, 





Wh My Posies, 3 
Who les Yonder, Proud, 
Who Shall be Fairest, 4 

Why Dol Weep for Thee, 
Why DoSummer Roses Fad 
Why a ft I My Hame, 3 

Vv hyli er, Mourn’r Mem’r\ 
Why € p Ye by the Tide, 
Wi Wide-Wenne, 5 

Will You Come into MvPa lor 
Will You Go, Lassie, Go, 3 
WillYouLove MeThen asNow 


Winkum, Winkum, 8 
With Crown and Sceptre, 6 
With Glory Lit the Midnight 





With Glowing Heart, | 
Within a Mile of Edinboro 
With Joy We Hail, 5 
Wonderful Weaver, 6 
Won’tYouTellMeWhy, Robin, 2 
Woodman, Spare That Tree 
Words, Vain Words, 5 
Work and Play, 1 

Work, for the Night isComing 
Yankee Boy 

Yankee Doodle, 3 

Ye Banks an’ Brees, 1 

ve Golden Lamps of Heaven 
Yeoman’'s Wedding Song, 6 
Ye Sons of France, Awake, 
Ye Sons of the Nation, 6 
Yes, the Die is Cast, 3 

Yestreen the Queen, 6 

Y orien Ho, My Lads, 5 
You and I 

You and Me, 5 

You Have Told Me,8 

You Never Miss the Water, ¢ 
Young Aones, 8 

Young y Indian Maid, 

Young May Moon, 

Your Hand is Cauld as Snaw, 


Your Mission, 1 
Zephyr of Nightfall, 5 
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ne Night When the Wind, 7 
¢ or lwo, 5 
1e Sweetly Solemn Tho'’t, 7 
1 Foot I Take My Way,5 
1 Long Island's Sea-girt, 6 
mly a Gentle Word, 4 
mly a Year Ago, 6 
miy to See Thee, 8 
mly With Thine Eyes, 7 
m the Fount of Life, 3 
mthe Mountains, 5 
m Tombigbee River, 5 
yn to the Field, 8 
yn We are Floating, 1 
jn Yonder Rock Reclining, 6 
rigin of the Harp. 4 
jrigin of Yankee Doodle, 1 
)Rowan Tree, 6 
phan Ballad Singers 
» Sacred Head, 2 
»Sad Were th 
) Say, Do You Remember, 7 
ISSIAN'S HeTenade, 4 
) Take Her, but be Faithful 
sur Christmas Rose, 8 
yur Country's F! 
jur Daily Bread 
ur Father in Heaven, 1 
bur Fatherland, : 
sur Flag is There, 1 
jur Flag O’er Us Waving 
sur Home is on the Sea 
yur Merry Swiss Home 
yur Mother's Way, 8 
kur Songs of Joy and Gladn’s,§ 
yur Way Across the Sea, 5 
kur Wonderful House, 4 
sutin a Beautiful Field, ¢ 
ut of the Window, 8 
ver the Dark Blue Sea 
ver the Hills and Far Away, 
(ver the Mountain, ¢ 
ver the Mountain Wave, 2 
ver There, 2 
Over the Sea, 7 
ver the Stars There is Rest 
verthe Summer Sea 
ver the Water to Charlie, 1 
ver the Waves We Float, 4 
What Can You Tell 
World, I Now Must Leave, 
Ye Tears, 2 
‘addle Your Own Canoe 
iwoda Bells, 4 
irting Song at Graduation 
‘at Malloy 7 
eaceful Fold, 5 
iceful Slumbering, 
ace on Earth, § 
‘eace to the Brave, ¢ 
irl that Worldlings Covet 
rri Merri Dictum, Domin« 
errot, 5 
Pharaoh's Army, 6 
ilot, The, 4 
ty One in Childhood Torn 
isure Climbs to Mount'n 
yel’s Hymn 
lish Maiden Song 
ish May Song, ! 
ior Johnny's Dead, 5 
xr Tho’ My Cot May Be 
rtuguese Hymn, 4 
stilion, The 
aise Jehovah's Name 
} \ 


Hours, 8 


raise to Go 
Prayer from Freischutz 
] ss On, Press On 
retty Pear Tree 
‘rince Charming 
riory Chimes, 6 
roud and Lowly, ¢ 
ull Away, Brave Bovs 
inchinello, 4 
Queen of the Night, § 
jueen’s Maries, 6 
tiet, Lord, My Frow’d Heart,2 
iet Night, & 
infall Follows the Plow, & 
in Upon the Koof 
iise Your Hands 
taplan, 4 
d, Red Rose, 2 
member Thy Creator Now,! 
Rejoice, Rejoice, 2 
test for the Weary 
Revive Us Again, 7 
ing On, Sweet Angelus, 5 
Ring On, Ye Bells, 4 
Ring Out, O Bells, 6 
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Ripe Are the Apples, 6 


Ripples Touched by the Moon,8 


Rise, Crowned with Light 
Rise, Glorious Conquerot 
| Rise from Thy Mourning, ¢ 
| Rise, My Soul, 4 
Robert! Robert! 
Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast, 1, 7 
| Robinson Crusoe, 1 
Robin Song, 
Rock-a-bye-Baby, in tree-toy 
' Rockaway, ¢ 


| Rocked in Cradle of the Deep 
Rock Me to Sleep, Mother, 4 
Roll, Jordan, Roll, 4 

Roll On, Silver Moon, 2 
Rosalind, 

Rose-Marie, 

Rose of Allandale, 1 

Rose of Lucerne, 5 

Kosin the Bow 

Rosy Crown, 

Round the Cornet 

Row, Row, Cheerly Row 
Row, Row, Homeward, 3 
Row, Row, My Boati« 

Row Thy Boat Lightly 

Row Your Boat, ! 

Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch 
Rule Britannia 

Russian Driver's Song, 2 
Russian Hymn 

Russian National Hymn, 
Sabre Song 

Sadly Bend the Flowers 
| Sad Was the Hour, 

Safe Home at Last 
} Safely thro’ Another Week 
Safe Within the Vail, 1 
Sailing, 

Saints’ Sweet Home, 5 
Sally in Our Alley, 6 

Salute the Happy Morn 
Sands of Dee, ; 

Santa Lucia, 5 

Saved from the Storm, 6 
Saviour, to Thy Dear Nam 
Saviour, Source of Blessing 
Savourneenu Dheelish, 7 

Saw Ye My Saviour 

Saw Ye Never in the Twilight 
Say, What Shall My Song be 
Scarlet Sarafan 2 

Scenes That are Brightest, 1 
Scotch Cradle Song 

Scots, Wha’ Hae wi’ Wallace 
Sea Birds’ Song 

See,Amid the Winter's Snow 
See at Your Feet, & 

See the Glorious Sunset, 8 
See-Saw Waltz Song, 6 

See the Happy Kitten, ¢ 

See the Proud Banner 

See the Sun’s First Gleam 
See Where the Rising Sun 
Serenade 

Serenade of Don Pasquale 
shall We Me Beyond 
shamrock 
She Bloom 
Shed Not 


Shells of O 
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Shepherd 
she’s All 


Sifts 


incy Painted 


She Stan on the Pier 

She Wore a Wreath of Roses 
Ship of State, 8 
Should Auld Acquaintance 
Shout the Glad Tidir 


Sich not o'erToilandTrou 


igs, ¢ 
ble 
Sile1 
Silently 
Silently 
Silent Ni 
Silyer Chin 

Since I 

Sing Alwa\ 

Sing a Song 

Sing, Gaily Sin 

Sing Glad Son, 

Singing in the Rain 
Singing Thro’ the Fore 
Sing it Over, 5 

Sing, Smile, Slumber, 
Sing, Sweet Bird, § 
Sing, Thou Merry Bird, 
Skylark, The, 7 
| Slave Hymns, 5 
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Heart, 6 
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s Weighed, 8 
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700d Time Coming, 5 
flarp is Now Silent, 8 
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is All Lonely, 6 
’s Serenade 3 
findoo Girl, d 
! Horse, I 
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I Remember a Sunny Vale, 5 

Irish Emigrant’s Lament, 7 

I Sat Beneath the Maples, 5 

I Saw a Ship a-Sailing, 5 

I See My Home in Twilight, 5 

Isle of Beauty, 3 

I Stood on the Bridge, 3 

Italian Cradle Song, 3 

It Came upon the Midnight, 6 

I Think of All Thou Art, 4 

I Think When 
Sweet Story of Old, 2 

It is Better to Laugh, 3 

It was a Breton Village, 6 

It was the Noon of Night, 7 

I've Been Roaming, 2 

I’ve Been Thinking of Home, 1 

I’ve Come Across the Sea, 5 

I’ve Found a Joy in Sorrow, 3 

I’ve Left B.llymornach, 7 

Ivy Green, 8 

I Walked and I Walked, 7 

I Wandered by the Brookside ,4 

I Was a Wandering Sheep, 5 

I Was Seated at Thy Feet, 8 

I Welcome Thee, 5 ~ 

I Will be Happy Yet, 8 

I Will Lay Me Down, 6 

I Will Sing You.a Song, 1 

I Worship Thee, Sweet Will, 7 

I Would I were a Boy Ag’n, 4, 7 

I Would Not Die in Sp'gtime, 7 

I Would Not Live Alway, 1 

I Would That My Love, 7 

Jack and Jill, 3 

Jack at Sea, 7 

Jamie! Jamie !8 

amie’s on the Starmy Sea, 6 

Janet's Choice, 1 

Jeannette and Jeannot, 2 

Jenny Lind’s Bird Song, 5 

Jenny Lind’s Good Night, 3 

Jerusalem, My Happy Home, 1 

Jerusalem, the Golden, I 

Jessie, Flower of Dumblane, 5 

Jesus is Mine, 6 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 1, 2 

Jesus, My All, to Heaven, 5 

Jesus, O’er the Grave, 7 

Jesus, the Very Thought, 1 

ock o’ Hazeldean, 3 

John Anderson, My Jo, 1 

ohn Brown's Body, 6 

ohnny, Johnny, 4 

ohnny Sands, 2 

ohnny Schmoker, 8 

olly Jester, 3 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 1 

Joseph Baxter is My Name, > 

Joyfully, Joyfully, 7 : 

Joy in Sorrow, 3 

Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day, 8 

Joyous Song, 6 

Joys That We've Tasted, 1 

oy to the World, 6 

Joy Wait on Thy Morrow, 2 

uanita, 2 

Judith! Our God Alone, 5 

jJustasI Am, 4 

Just Touch the Harp Gently, 7 

Kathleen, 7 4 

Kathleen Aroon, 3 

Kathleen Mavourneen, 2 

Katy Darling, 2 

Katy’s Letter, 1 

Keen Blaws the Wind, 7 

Keep a Light Heart, 8 

Keller's American Hymn, 4 

Kelvin Grove, 2 

Kerry Dance, 4 

Killarney, 2 

Kind Friends, We Meet, 8 

Kindred Hearts, 2 

Kind Words Can Never Die, 1 

King of Love, 1 

Kiss of a Little Child, 8 

Kitty Tyrrell, 3 

Laddie, 7 

Lady Beatrice’s Lament, 6 

Land Ahead, 1 

Landing of the Pilgrims, 5 

Land of Dreams 5 

Land of Memory, ! 

Land o’ the Leal, 1 

Land of Our Fathers 8 

Land Without a Storm, 6 

Lang o’ Comin’, 6 

Larboard Watch, 3 

Last Greeting, 3 

Last night when all was Still, 5 
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| Last Rose of Summer, 1 


Laughing Glee, 7 
Lavender’s Blue, 5 

Lead, Kindly Light, 1 

Let Erin Remember theDays,! 
Let Me Dream Again, 4 


| Let Not Grief Annoy, 8 


Let Others Dream, 2 
Let the Palms Wave, 7 
Let Us Sing Merrily, 3 


| Life Laid Down, 2 


Life Let Us Cherish, 1 

Light and Rosy thy Slumb'rs, 5 
Light in the Window, 2 

Light of Other Days, 2 
Lightly Row, 1, 4 

Like the First Fresh Scent, 8 


| Linden Tree, 6 
| Listen to the Mocking Bird, 6 


Listen to the Water Mill, 3 


| List, ’Tis Music Stealing, 3 


List to the Convent Bells, 3 
Little Bennie Was Our Darl’g,2 
Little Birdie in the Tree, 1 


| Little Bird on the GreenTree, 2 
| Little Boy Blue, 6 : 

| Little Brother, Darling Boy, 1 
| Little by Little the Day, 3 


Little Cherry Blossom, 7 
Little Children, Can you Tell,7 
Little Children’s Day, 4 

Little l)rops of Water, 1 
Little Eva, 7 

Little Gypsy Jane, 6 

Little Lips, 8 

Little Maggle May, 3 


| Little Orphant Annie, 6 


Little Sunbeam, 8 
Little Tin Soldier, 7 


| Lochaber No More, 3 


Lock! Lock! Ahoy! 7 


| Lo, the Heavens Rending, 4 


Lone Starry Hours, 8 
London Bridge, 5, 6 
Longing for Spring, | 

Long, Long Ago, | 

Long, Weary Day, 2 

Look in My Face, Dear, 4 
Look Not Upon the Wine, 4 
Lord, Dismiss Us, 3 

Lord, Forever at Thy Side, 3 
Lord, in Thy Mercy’s Day, 1 


Lord, We Come Before Thee, 4 | 


Lord, with Glowing Heart 
Lorena, 7 

Lo, the Seal of Death, 5 
Lotus Flower, 6 

Loud the Sounding Strings 
Love and Mirth, 2 

Love at Home, 3 

Love, Hope, Happiness, 1 
Love, I Will Love You Ever, 4 
Lovely Mary Donnelly, 7 
Lovely May, 4 

Lovely Nancy, 8 

Lovely Rose, 1 

Love Not, 2 

Love’s Golden Dream, 7 
Love Smiles No More, 3 


| Love’s Ritonella, 3 


Love’s Young Dream, 2 
Loving Voices, 4 
Low-Backed Car, 4 

Lucy’s Flittin’, 4 

Lullaby from Erminie, 5 
Lullaby, Lullaby, 6 
Lurlaline, 4 

Maggie's Secret, 7 

Maid Elsie Roams, 3 
Maiden and Rose, 7 

Maid of Llangollen, 

Maid of the Mill, 6 
Majestic Sweetness 

Make Me No Gaudy Chaplet, 4 
Make the Best of It, 2 
Make Your Mark 

Maltese Boatman’s Song, 6 


| Mamma’s Love, 5 


Mandolin Song, 6 
Manoah, 2 


| Maple from the Wildwood 


March, March, § 
Marching Song, 2 


March of the Cameron Men, 7 


| Marseilles Hymn, 1 


Mary and Martha, 4 

Mary at the Tomb, 7 
Maryland, My Maryland, 5 
Mary Morrison, 5 

Mary of Argyle, 2 
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| Mary of the Wild Moor, 7 


Mary’s Tears 
Maxwelton’sBres areBonnie,! 
May is Here, 1 

May Margaret, 4 

May Queen, 2 

Meek and Lowly, 1 

Meet Me by Moonlight, 5 
Mellow Horn, 2 

Mellow Notes of Horn, 7 
Melodies of Many Lands, 1 
Men of Harlech, 6 

Mermaid’s Evening Song, 8 
Merrily Every Bosom, 2 
Merrily Greet the Morn, | 
Merrily, Merrily Sing, 3 
Merry Hours of Youth, 6 
Merry May, 7 

Merry Swiss Boy 

Midnight Moon, 5 

Mid Scenes of Confusion, 5 
Midshipmite, 8 

Mid Winter Storms, 7 

Mid Woods and Forest, 6 
Miller of the Dee, 2 

Miller’s Daughter, 3 

Mill May, 1 

Mill Wheel, 1 

Mine Own, 6 

Minstrel Boy, ! 

Mistress Santa Claus, 5 
Monarch of the Woods, 5 
Month of the Apple Blossom,1 
Moon is Beaming o’er Lake, 3 
Morning Red, 1 

Mother, Are There Angels, 3 
Mother’s Wish, I 

Mountain Boy, 5 

Mountain Bugle, 3 
Mountaineer’s Farewell, 3 
Mountain Maid’s Invitation, 1 
Mowers’ Song, ! 

Murmur, Gentle Lyre, 4 
Murmuring Sea, 5 

Musical Alphabet, 3 

Music at Nightfall, 5 

Music Everywhere, 2 

Music of Labor, 5 

Music on the Waves, 1 

Must I Leave Thee, Paradise, 5 
Must I Then Leave, 5 

esus Bear the Cross, 5 
My Ain Countrie, 2 

My Childhood’s Love, 8 

My Country, ’Tis of Thee, 1 
My Friend is the Man, 8 

My Heart and Lute, 4 

My Heart is Light, 6 

My Heart is Sair, 8 

My Heart’sin the Highlands,1 
My Jamie's Far o’er the Sea, 6 
My Jesus, as Thou Wilt, 4 
My Laddie Far Away, 7 
My Life is Like the Rose, 7 
My Little Valley Home, 8 
My Love Beyond the Sea, 8 
My Mother Dear, 3 

My Mother Loves Me Not, 1 
My Mother’s Bible, 2 

My Mother’s Song, 4 

My Nannie’s Awa’, 4 

My Native Land, 8 

My Own, My Guiding Star, 8 
My Own Native Land, 3 

My Soul, be on Thy Guard, 4 
Nancy Lee, 2 

National Hymn, ! 


Nearer, My God, to Thee, 1, 4 | 


Near the Lake, 1 

Neva Boatman’'s Song, 4 
Never Alone 

Never is My Heart So Gay, 4 
Never Say Fail, 2 

New Hail Columbia, 5 

Nice Young Girl, 6 

Nice Young Man, 6 
Nicodemus, the Slave, 3 
Night and Day, Love, 7 
Night is Fine, 4 

Nigh to a Grave, 4 

Night Sinks on the Wave, 6 
Ninety and Nine, 2 

Nobody Knows the Trouble, 5 
None Can Tell, 2 

Norah Darling, 8 

Norah McShane, 7 


|} North German Cradle Song, 3 


Not a Sparrow Falleth, 6 
Not for Joseph, 3 
Nothing True but Heaven, 7 


| Oh, 
| Ohé, Mamma, 6 


| Oh, 
| Oh, 


| Oh, 
| Oh, 
| Oh, 
| Oh, 


| Notin Halls of RegalSplend’r,8 


Now All the Merry Bells, 5 
Now Thank We Ail Our God, 2 
Now the Day is Waning, 5 
Now the Merry Spring, 6 
Now to all a KindGood-night,7 


| Nun Dankett Alle Gott, 2 
| Nymphs of Air and Sea, 7 


O Alien Brothers, 8 


| O Be Just, 5 
O Boatman, Row Me O’er, 6 


O Come, All Ye Faithful, 1 
O Come, Come Away, |! 
O Come, Emmanuel, 6 
O Come, Maidens, Come, 4 


October Gave a Party, 5 


| O Could Our Thoughts, 2 


O County Guy, 7 


| Ode for Decoration Day, 3 


O Dear Sixpence, 3 
O’er the Seain My FairyBoat,8 
O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove, 4 


| OfAll the Busy People Round,5 


Oft in Danger, Oft in Woe, 3 
Oft in the Stilly Night, 1 

Oh, Are Ye Sleepin’, Maggie,5 
Oh, At Thy Feet How Happy, 5 
Oh, Broad Land, 8 

Oh, but You've Been Lang, 6 
Oh, Dearest Mae, 6 

Don’t You Remember, 5 


Oh, 
Oh, 
Oh, 
Oh, 


for a Thousand Tongues, 5 
for a Heart to Praise, 7 
Gaily thro’ Life Wander 
Give Me My Arab Steed, 7 


| Oh, Gladly We Hail Thee, 1 
| Oh, i 


Hope, Delusive Dream, 6 

How Cold the Winter, 1 

I Have Had Dreams, 6 

I’m a Happy Creature, 6 

Is It Thus We Part, 7 

Jacob, Get the Cows, 7 

Loved Italia, 5 

Many a Time I’m Sad, 7 

My Bravest and Best, 7 

Oh, Pilot,'tisa Fearful Night, 4 

Oh, Sister Dear, 5 

Oh, Smile as Thou Wert Wont,5 

Oh, Solemn Hour, 5 

Oh, Susanna, 7 

Oh, Sweet and Dim theLight., 7 

Oh, TakeMe Back to Switz’1'd,2 

Oh,Tell Me What it Meaneth, : 

Oh, That I Never More, 4 

Oh, the Flowers in Wildwood. 

Oh, the Lone Starry Hours, 5 

Oh, the Sailor Shall Sing, 6 

Oh, Touch the Harp, 4 

Oh,Touch Those Chords, 4 

Oh, ‘twas Sweet to Hear Her, 6 

Oh Hush Thee, My Baby, 3 

Oh, Wert thou in Cauld Blast, 4 

Oh, What is the Matter, 4 

Oh, Whisper What Thou 
Feelest, 7 

Oh, Who So Gay and Free 

Oh, Why Doesthe White Man,7 

Oh, Why Left I My Hame, 3 

O Iesu, Thou are Standing, 

O Land of Saints, 4 

Old Arm Chair, 3 

Old and Young Marie, 7 

Old Cottage Clock, 1 

Old Easy Chair by the Fire, 8 

Old Familiar Place, 1 

Old Friends and Old Times 

Old Granite State, 3 

Old Grimes, 2 

Old House at Home, 3 § 

Old Hundred, 1 

Old King Cole, 7 

Old Oaken Bucket, 1, 4 

Old, Old Song, 5 

Old Rosin the Bow, 2 

Old Santa Claus, 6 

Old Santa Claus in Christmas,7 

Old Tubal Cain, 

O Mary,Call the CattleHome, 7 

O Native Land, 8 

Once Again, 5 

Once Again, O Blessed Time, 2 

Once Again the Flowers, 4 

Once in Days of Golden, 4 

Once I Saw a Sweetbrier Ros¢ 

Once More, My Soul, 7 

OnceThere wasa Little Voice, 

One by One the Sands, 4 

One Morning, Oh So Early 

One Night Came on, & 


Oh, 


Oh, 





FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION: EIGH 


Dream On, 3 Forsaken Am I, 4 Guide Me, Great Jeh« 1}, Hunting Song, 1 

Dream On, Young Hearts, 5 For Tenderness Formed, 7 Gum-Tree Canox irdy-Gurdy, 7 

Dreams, 6 | For Blessings That Surround,8 | Hail and Farewell, 2 irrah! The Chr’tmas Tree, 6 

Dress a Bad Boy, 2 | Fourth of July Hymn, 7 Hail, Beauteous Stranger, 4 ish-a-By, Hush-a-By, 6 

Drift, My Bark, 6 Fox and Goose, 5 | Hail Columbia, 1 iush, My Babe, 1 . 

Drink to Me Only with Eyes, 7 | Fragrant Air, 6 Hail, Evening Bright, ish, My Baby Sleep, 4 

Dry the oo. for Holy Eva, 7 | Freedom’s Flag, 1 Hail, Thou Glorious Scion Hush, My Dz urling, 8 

Dublin Bay, Free from Slumber, 6 Hail, Thou Long Expected Hush, the Waves are Roll’g, 5 

Dunois, the bens, 6 French Cradle Song, 4 Hail, Thou Most Sacred O1 I am Content, 3 

Echo, The, 2 | French Patriotic Song, 8 Hail, Thou Once Despis« Iam Dreaming of Thee, 7 

Eden of Love, 5 Fresh and Strong, 7 Hail to the Brightness I am the Glad New Year, 7 

Ehren on the Rhine, 4 Ffiends of Freedom, 7 Hail to the Chief I Built a Bridge of Fancies 6 

Eiapopeia, My Baby, Sleep, 3 | Friends We Never Forget, 5 Hail to the Lord’s Anoint« I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, g | 

Eileen Achora, 2 Fritz's Lullaby, 4 Hallelujah Chorus, 5 I Come from Alabama | 

Embarrassment, 8 From All That Dwell, 7 Happy and Light, 8 I Come, I Come, 4 

Enchanted Isle, 6 From City Gate at Dawning, 6 | Happy and Merry I Dreamed a Dream, 8 | 

Ere the Twilight Bat, 6 From Days of Old, 2 Happy are We To-Night, 4 I Dream of All Things Free, 2 

Evangeline, 2 From Every Spire, 7 Happy Bayadere, 3 I Dream of My Fatherland, 4 

Evening Bells, 8 From Every Stormy Wind, 5 Happy Days Gone By I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble, 2 

Eve'g Hymn, Ave Sanctiss., 1 | From Greenland’s Icy, 2 Happy Greeting to Al I'd Offer Thee This Hand, 5 

Eve’ng Hymn (Mendelssohn), 3 | From Morning till Night, 6 Happy Land, 1 I'd Weep with Thee, 4 

Evening Hymn (Hatton), 6 From our Merry Swiss Home,8 | Happy Summer, 8 “Ts,"* 3 

Evening — are Falling, 8 | From the Desert I Come, 6 | Hare and Hunter, 7 I Fain a Winning Tale, 8 

Even Me, Full and Harmonious, 3 | Hark! Hark! My Soul, 1 If ever I see on Bush or Tree, 4 

Ever be eee, 4 Full Far Away a City Stands, Hark! Hark! the Lark, 8 If I Were a Sunbeam, 8 

Ever of Thee, 2 Funeral Dirge, 4 Hark! I hear an Angel Sing, 7| If Thou Hast Crush’d Flow’r, 4! 

Ever to the Right, 8 Gaily Our Boat Glides, 5 | Hark! O’er the Stilly Lake, 4 | If Thou Wert by My Side, 2 

Every Inch a Sailor, 8 Gaily Sings the Lark, 5 Hark! Ten Thousand Harps, 7| If You be My May Margaret, 4 

Eve’s Lamentation, 5 Gaily the Troubadour, 1 Hark! the Glad Sound I Gave Her a Rose, 5 

Exile of Erin, 4 Gaily Thro’ Life Wander, 4 Itark! the Herald Angels, 2, 7| I Hada Bird, a Little Bird, 

Eyes So Blue and Dreaming, 6 Geacen Vespers, 6 Hark! Those Holy Voices, ¢ I Had Four Brothers, 1 

Faded Flowers, 6 Gaudeamus Igitur, 6 Hark! ’Tis the Angelus, 5 I Had Gold, I Had Gems, 7 

Fade, Each Earthly Joy, 6 | Gentle Annie, 7 | Hark to the Shrill Trumpet, 6| I Have Come from Mount’ns, 3 | 

Fading, Still Fading, | Gentle Breezes Sighing, 8 Hark to the Distant Drum, 4 | I Have Heard Sweet Music, 8 

Faint a Lonely Rose tree, 7 Gentle Maiden, Those Eyes, Hark! What Mystic Sounds, 8 } I Have Leved Thee, 8 

Faint and Wearily, 8 Gentle Mary, 4 Harp of My Country I Heard an Old Farmer , 8 

Faintly as Tolls the Chime, 4 | Gentle Waves upon the Deep, 8 | Hasten, Sinner, to be Wise, 2 | I Heard a Red Robin, 7 

Faintly Flow, Falling River, 3 | Gentle Words, Kindly Deeds, Heartache for Home, 5 I Heard the Wee Bird Sing, 3 

Fair as the Morning, 1 Gently Rest ; Slumber Song, Hearts and Homes, 2 I Hear Not a Footfall, 5 

Fairest Lord Jesus, 4 Gently Sighs the Breeze, 4, 7 Hearts of Oak, 4 I Hear them o’erthe Meadow,6 

Fairies’ Dance, 7 Geography Song, 1 Hear the Birds of Summer, 4 I Hear Them Tell, 4 

Fair Land of Hope, 8 Geraldine, 6 Heaven is My Home, 4 I Hear the Robin Sing, 6 

Fair Land of Poland, 5 German Cradle Song, 3 Heavily Wears the Day, 4 I Hear To-night the Bells, 7 

Fair Luna, e German Fatherland, 8 Heilige Nacht, I Know a Bank, 6 

Fairy Ring, German Watchman’s Song, 3 | Heirs of Unending Life, 1 I Know an Eye so Bright, 5 
Faithful Sohante, 3 GirlI Left Behind Me, 2 He Giveth His Beloved 2 I'll Do My Duty, 2 

Fr aithful Comrade, 8 Give Me Jesus, 3 He Never Said He Loved, 4 I'll Hang My Harp, 5 

Faithful Little Bird, I Give to the Winds Thy F ears, 7 Her Bright Eyes Gleaming, 6 | Ilka Blade of Grass, 5 

Fallen Thy Throne, O Israel, 4 | Give Us Our Daily Bread, Her Bright Smile, 6 I Lo’ed Ne’er a Laddie, 3 

Far Above the Deep Blue Sea 6 | Glad Christmas'Bells, 1 Her Eyes Like Clouded Stars, 8| I’1i Sing an Old Ballad, 

Far Away, I Gleam, O Silver Stream, 6 Herdsman’s Mount’n Home, 2} I'll Weep with Thee, 8 

Fare Thee Well, 8 Gliding ’mid the Poor, 8 Here Awa’, There Awa’, 5 I Love Little Pussy, 5 

Fareweel, Ye Streams, 6 Gloomy Winter’s Now Awa’,8 Here’s a Health to All, s I Love My Love, 6 

Farewell, but Whenever, 8 Glorious Things are Spoken, 6  Here’s the Bower, 8 ove the Merry Sunshine, 2 

Farewell Forever, 5 | Glory and Love to Men of Old,4 | Here Under the Greenwood, ¢ “ove the Song ‘of Birds, 1 

Farewell, Good Night, 8 Glory Begun Below, 8 Here we stand, Hand inHand, 2 ove the Spring, 6 

Farewell, My Lovely Nancy, 8 | Glory Gilds the Sacred Page, 2 | Hero’s Serenade, 3 yove the Summer Time 

Farewell, My Peaceful Vale, 5 | God Bless Our Native Land, 1 | He Sailed O’er Ocean Spray, 7 ove Thy Kingdom, I pee 5 

Farewell,O Farewell to Thee, 5 | God for Us, 6 He Was a Punchinello, 4 ve to Gaze on Smiling, 4 

Farewell, O Joyous Grove, I God Hath Sent His Angels. 5 He Was Born of Low Degree, ve to Sing, 6 

Farewell Those HappyHours,5 | God is Present Everywhere, 3 | Highland Mary, ¢ ove to Tell the Story, 2 

Farewell to Lochaber, 1 God Moves in a Mysterious, 4 | Hoe Out Your Row, 2 ’'m Afloat! I’m Afloat! 8 

Farewell to My Harp, 8 God of Our Fathers, 2 Ho! Ho! Vacation Days, 1 ma Merry Gypsy Maid, 6 

Farewell tothe Woods, 1 God Preserve the Kaiser, 2 Holly Wreath, 4 I’m a Merry Laughing Girl, 6) 

Far, Far upon the Sea, 3 God Rest Ye, Merry G’nt’m’n,8 | Holy Bible, Book Divine, 2 I’m a Pilgrim, 

Farmer’s Boy, 8 God Save Our Glorious Czar, 3 | Holy, Holy, Holy, 1 : m a Shephe rdofthe Valley, 1 

Far o’er Hill and Dell, 8 God shall charge His Legions,3 | Holy Spirit, Source of, 8 m Dreaming Now of Hallie, 6 

Far o’er the Sea, 7 Go Down, Moses, 6 Home Again, 5 Met My Love in a Dream, 8 
Father, IScarcely Dare, 8 Go, Forget Me, I Home, Can I Forget Thee, 6 I'm Glad I am a Farmer, 3° 

Father Joe, 8 Going Home, ‘“‘Heimgang,”’ ; Home, Fare Thee Well, 5 I’m Leaving Thee in Sorrow, 7 

Father, on Thee I Call, 5 Going to Market, 5 Home of My Childhood, 5 I'm Little Kobin Redbreast, 7 
Father, Whate’erof Earthly,1 | Golden Days, 4 Home of the Soul, 1 I’m Not Myself at All, 5 

Feast of Roses, 5 : Golden Rule, 1, 7 Home’s Not Merely, 2 I’m Saddest When I Sing, 6 
Fiddle-de-dee, 5 Golden Shore, 2, 5 Home So Blest, 8 I’m Sitting on the Stile, 7 
Fine Old English Gentleman, 5 | Golden Slumbers Kiss, 2 Home, Sweet Home, 1 I’m Very Fond of a Song, 4 
Fire of Home, 4 Golden Stars are Shining, 6 Homeward Bound, 3 In Car’lina’s Clime, 8 

First Christmas Gifts, 1 Golden Years Ago, 6 Honor His Holy Name In Childhood, with Crown, 6 
Fisher, if beside that Stream, 7 | Good-Bye, 2 Hope Brightly Gleams, 8 In Days of Old when Knights, 7 
Fishermen’s Chorus, 6 Good-Bye at the Door, 5 Hot Cross Buns, 5 In Excelsis Gloria, 7, 8 

Five O’clock in the Morning, 7 | Good-Bye to Summer, I Ho, the Boating, 8 In Flakes of a Feathe ty, 1 
Klag of the Free, 1 | Good-Bye, Sweetheart, 6 Hours There Were, ¢ In Happy Moments, 3 

Flag of Our Union Forever, 3 | Good Cheer, | How Bright and Fair, 5 In Mantua, in Fetters, 6 

Flee as a Bird, 2 Good Night, 1 4,5 How Can I Leave Thee, 1 In Merry Chorus, 5 

Float Away, 2 Good Night, ¢ Good Mornir How Dark and Drear, 8 In My ey Boat, 6 

Floating on the Wind, 3 Good Night, Farewell, 7 How Fair Art Thou, 5 | Ingle side, 

Flowerets Blooming, 5 Good Night, Ladies, 6 How Firma Foundation, 4 Innisfail, Py 

Flowers for the Brave, 4 Good Shepherd, 5 How Gaily the Linnet Sings, 7| In Shadowland, 6 

Flowers of May, 7 oe Thou and Dream, 6 How Gaily Rows the G’dolier,7| Integer Vite, 6 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, 2 Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, 4 How Gentle God’s Co’mands, 1/| In the Gloamin 

Flow, Rio Verde, 8 Go Where Glory Waits Thee, 3 | How Happy is the Child, 1 | In the Golden Eventide, 5 

Fly Away, Pretty Moth, 2 Grace, tis a charming sound, How Happy We Have Been, 7 | In the Land of My Birth, 8 
Fold Thy Hands, Little One, 8 | Grave of Bonaparte, 5 How Long a Day Appears, 3 In the Peaceful Even’g Time, 7 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, 1 Grave of Waspington, 6 How Lovely Thy Note, § In the Starlight, 2 

Fondest Affections Cling, 4 Green Fields of America, 5 How Softly are Glan ing, 2 In the West the sun declining, 1 
Foot Traveler, 5 Green Grow the Rashes 0’, 4 | How Sweet the Name, 4 In the Wild Chamois T ‘rack, Xj 
Foresters Bold. Greenwood Tree, 4 | How Tedious and Tasteless, 5 | In this Sheltered Dell, 

Forever and + 1 Groves of Blarney, 4 | How the Wind Blows, § | Into the Silent Room, g 
Forever and Forever, ( 7ostz), 4 | Guadalquiver, 2 | Hungarian Cradle Song, 3 Into the Woods My Master, 6 | 
For Full Five Hund’ d Years, | Guardian Angel, 8 Hunter's Farewell, 2 I Once Hada Comrade, 8 
Forgive, thro’ Thy Dear Son, 4! Guardian Mother, 7 Hunter’s Song, 2, ¢ I Remember My Childhood, ‘ 
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Franklin Square Song Collection: 8 Numbers. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns, for Schools and Home, Nursery and Fireside, in Each Book, with Music in Four Parts. 


Selected by J. P. MeCaskey. 


Abide With Me, 1 


A Charge to Keep I Have, : 
A Dainty Plant is the Ivy, 8 


Adeste Fideles, 6 
Adieu, 6 


Adie::, My Native Land, 3 


A Dollar or ‘lwo, 3 
Ae Fond Kiss, 8 
A Farewell, 


A Few More Years Shall Roll, § 
After Many koving Years, 3 


Age of Progress, 8 

A Glory Gilds the Page, 2 
A Greenness Light and, 4 
Ah. tor Wings to Soar, 3 


Ah. | have Sighed to Rest, 3 


Ah, So Pure! 3 
A Hermit There Was, 5 


A Hundred Years to Come, 3 
Alas and Did My Saviour, : 


A Last Praver, 5 
Alice Gray, 6 

Alice, 
A Life on the Ocean W 
All Among the Barley, 
All Around My Hat, 8 


All by the Shady Greenwood, 5 
Laud and Honor, 6 


All Glory, 
All Hail the Power, 2 
All's Well, 8 


All That Glitters is Not Gold, 8 
Thee, 


All the Saints Adore 
All Thines Love Thee, 8 
All Together, 1 
Alphabet Song, 5 
Alpine Horn, 

A Man’s a Man for a’ 
American Cradle Song, 3 
Amid the Greenwood, 4 
A Michty Fortress, 2 
Andres Hofer, 6 

An Evening Song, 5 


Angelic. Songs are Swelling, 


Angel of Peace, 4 
Ange 


Angry Words, 3 

Augus Macdonald, 8 
Anna Song, 5 

Annie Laurie, 1 

Annie's Tryst, 6 
Answers, 6 

Anvil Chorus, 5 

A Poor Wayfaring Man, _ 
Arab,'s Daughter, 5 
Arbor Day Song, 8 

Are There Tidings ? 4 
Are Ye Sleepin’, Maggie? 


Arms are Strong and Hearts, 4 


Art Thou Weary? 5 
As a Little Child, 1 


AsId mee Else to Do, 5 
€ 


A Soldier's Li 2 


As Pants the Wearied Hart, 


A Spring Song. 5, 
As the Wind Blows, 8 


As with Gledness Men of Old, 7 


At Evening Time, 4 
At the Ferry, 6 


A Thousand Leagues Away, 6 


Auf Wiedersehn, 2 

Auld Lang Syne, t 

Auld Robin Gr: ay, 3 

Aunt Jemima’ s Plaster, 8 
Austrian National Hymn, 
Autumn Dreaming, 4 
Ave Maria (Gounod), 7 
Ave Maria (Schubert), 7 
Awake, My Soul, 3, 4 

A Warrior Bold, 7 

Away! Away! ( Massaus ve. 


Away Now, Joyful Riding 


Away to School, 2 
Away to the Mountain, 7 
Away with Melancholy 


A Wet Sheet, a Flowing Sea, 5 | 


Baby Bye. Here's a Fly, 1 
Baby’s Skies, 8 


Backward, Turn Backward, 4 
Baloo, My Wee, Wee Thing, 3} 


Banks of Allan Water, 6 
Banks of the Lee, 8 


Where Art Thou? 3 


That, 6 


_ 


is Ever Bright and Fair, 
Angels from Realms of Glory, 


| Barney Buntline 8 


Basseti, 
Battle ive ,4 


| Battle Hymn of Republic, 2 


Battle Prayer, 5 
Bay of Dublin, 


Beats There a Heart Sincere, 
| Beautiful Bellis 
| Beautiful Day, 8 


Beautiful Faces 


| Beautiful Minka 
| Beautiful Rhine, 7 
| Beautiful Sea, 3 


Beautiful Spring Time, 2 
Beautiful Venice, 2 

Because He Loved You So, 7 
Bedouin Love Song, 6 
Behold How Brightly, 6 

Be Hushed, My Dear, ¢ 

Be Kind to the Loved Ones, 
Bell is Ringing, 2 

Bells of Aberdovey, 7 

Bells of Shandon 3 

Be Mine, 7 

Ben Bolt, 5 

Beside a Green Meadow, 8 
Beside the Mill, 1 

Better Land, ¢ 

Better Wish, 2 

Beulah Land, 2 
Bibabutzeman, § 

Bid Me Good-Bye, 5 

Billy Boy, 3 § 

Birdie in the Cradle, 

Birdie Sweet, 7 

Bird Let Loose, 1 

Bird of the Forest, 3 

tird of the Greenwood, 7 
Bird of the Wilderness, 7 
Birds in the Woodland, 2 
Birds in the Night, 5 
Bird Song, 1 

Blackbird, 6 


| Bleib Bei Mir, 5 


blessed Country, 6 

Blest be the Tie That Binds 
tlest Symbol of blest Name 
Bloom Qn, My Roses, 8 
Blossom Time 

Biue Alsatian Mountains, 2 
tue Bells of Scotland, 1 
Blue Bird, 1 

slue-Eyed Mary, 2 

iblue Juni ata, 3 

Biushing Maple Tree, 6 
Boatiman's Re turn, 3 

Boat Song, ! 

Boatswain's Story, 7 
johemian Gipsy Song, 7 
Bold be Your Stroke, 4 
Bonnie Blue Flag, 6 


Bonnie Charlie's Now Awa’ 
Bounie Doon, I 

Bonniz Dundee, 6 

Bounie Hills of Heather, 3 


Bounie Lad and gentle Lassie, 3 


Bounding B — 

Bowld Soje tT Bo 7 

Brees o’ Balq” ither 3 
Brees o' Gle niffe a7 
Brahmin Love Song, 4 
Brave Old Oak, 2 

Bread of the World, 4 
Break. Break, Break, 3 
Bread to Pilgrims Given, 6 
Breathings of Spring, 2 
Breeze from Home, 

Brida) Chorus (Lohengrin), 
Bride Bells 

Bride's Farewell, 8 
Brightest and Best, 3 
Brightly, 2 

Brightly Glows the Morning 
Bright, Rosy Morning, 2 
Bright Morning Hail, 4 
Bright Star of Hope, 5 


| Bring Flowers, 4 


Broken Ring, 2 

Brother and I, 5 

Brother so Fine, 2 
Buttercup Test, 7 

But the Lord is Mindful, 2 
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Bye-lo, Baby, Bye, 7 


nnncennennnecocoose 


Cheerlly, 
Cheerily the | 
Cherish Faith in one another, 
Cherish Kindly Feelings, 3 
Cherries are Ripe, 8 
Cherries Ripe, 1 
Cherry Ripe (/forn), 8 
| C hide Mildly the Erring, 1 
Child of Ea 
| Child of the Reg 
“Children of He: avenly King, 4 
Children’s Hosanna, 6 
Children’s Kingdom, 6 
‘hild’s Hymn, 1 
Chime Again, Beautiful Bells, 
Chime On, Old Bells, 6 
| Chimes of Zurich, 8 
Christ is Born in Bethlehern, 
Christ is Born 
r hristmé as Bells are Sound’g, 3 
Christmas Day, 8 
Christmas Hymn, 6, 7 


AAHAHAANRAAANH HAAKHALHARAANARNANARAH 


AAR 


Sane > 


Buy My Roses, 7 
Buy My Strawberries, 4 
By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rif, I 


sy the Blue Sea, 6 


By Quiet Water Gleaming, 
By the Sad Sea Waves, 
sy the Well Before the Door, 


‘aller Herrin, 3 
all Me Pet Names, 7 
all Me Thine Own, 5 
ilm on the Listening Ear, 
alm O'er the Ocean Blue, 3. 
ampbells are Coming, 5 
inadian Boat Song, 4 
arol, Brothers, Carol, 3 
irol, Carol, Christians, 7 
arrier Dove, 2 
astanets are Sounding, 6 
astles in Spain, 6 
ist thy Bread on the Waters, 
ist thy Burden on the Lord, 
hapel, 2 
heer, Boys, Cheer, 2 


Cheerily { 


2, 


rth, 2 
riment, 3 


hristmas is Coming, 4 
hristmas is Here, 4 
hristmas Song, 5 
hristmas Tree, 6 
hristmas Time is Come, 1 


laudine, 6 
lear the Way, 2 
lochette, 7 


‘lover So White, 8 


ock Robin and JennyWren, 
yd Water Song, 4 
ylumbia, God Preserve, 2 


yme, All Ye Faithful. 1 


Come, Boor, Your Little Blue, 


Come, Cheerful Companions, 
Come, Come, Come, 1 
Come, Come, Quickly Away, 
Come, Girls, Come, 8 

Come, Haste Away, 7 

Come, Holy Ghost, 5 

Come, Holy Spirit, 1, 4 
Come, Humble Sinner, 8 


Come, Hunters, Come, 7 
‘ome, Join in Merry 
‘ome, Join Our Ch’ fal Songs, 
Come, Let us Learn to Sing, ¢ 


y Chorus, 


yme, Listen, Dear Child, 8 
»me, Gallant Soldier, Come 


ome, O Come with Me, 2 
‘ome out, 
Come 


tis now Sept’ber 


Sing That Air Again, 
Sing This Round. 7 





izle Sounds, 3 


hrist was Born on Xmas day 
lang of the Wooden Shoon, 


umbia, Gem ofthe Ocean, 
Come Again 


ome, all ve Jolly Shepherds 
ome and See Me, Mary Ann 
yme Watch the Daylight, 7 
yme and Worship, 6 

yme Away, Lads, to Labor, 
yme Away to the Fields, ¢ 
ome Back, Sweet May, 3 
ome Back to Erin, § 


Rest in This Bosom, 5 
Come, Said Jesus’ Voice, 4 

Come 
Come, 


6 


6 
6 


6 


2 
4 


4 


I 


$ 


5 


I 


5 


> 


6 


>| 


4 


5 
s 


: 
3 


Ss 


> 


ize and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
The Figure here given after each Song or Hymn shows the Namber in which it is Found. 


Come, Sing to Me Again, 8) 


Come, Thou Almighty King,2,4 


Come, Thou Fount, 34 
Come to the Forest, 8 

Come to the Home, 3 ‘ 
Come to the Me: adows, 5 
Come to the Old Oak Tree, 1 
Come to the Sea, 4 

Come to Sparkl’g Fountain, 3 
Come, Trembling Stance, 4 
Come unto Him, 4, 

Come When the a witight, 5 
Come When Thou Wilt, 7 
Come Where Flowers, 3 


| Come Where Aspens Quiver, 7 
| Come Where the Sunlight, 8 
Come with the Gypsy Bride, 1 


Come with Thy Lute, 2 
Come, Ye Woe ors roe 
Come, Ye Sinners, 


Come Ye that eusthe Leek 8 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, 1 
Commit Thy Ways, 7 


Confide Ye ayein Providence, g 


Coronation, 2 

County Guy, 7 

Cousin — ah, 7 

Crabbed Age and Youth, 8 
Cracovian M: aid, 5 
Cradled All Lowly, 6 
Cradle Hymn, 1 

Cradle Song, 8 


Cradle Song of Soldier’ 8 Wife, 3 


Cradle Songs, 1, 3 


' Crown Him with Crowns, 2 
| Cuckoo, 2, 6 


Cuckoo, Welcome thy Song, 1 
Cuddle Doon, 5 

Cup of Joy, 7 

Daddy, 7 

Dance of the Fairies, 6 
Dance On Forever, 5 

Danube River, 2 

Darby and Joan, 4 

Dark Day of Horror, 6 
Darling, Go to Rest, 8 

Dawn of Day, 7 

Day is Gone, 
Daylight Closes round us, 8 


Dayl’'t Fades, Even’ g Shades, 4 


Daylight Slowly Fades, 6 
Day of Wonder, 2 

Day on the Mountain, 8 
Days of Absence, 2 

Deadly Cup, 1 

Dearest Love, Remember, 5 
Dearest Native Land, 6 
Dearest Spot, | 

Dear Father, 
Dear Little Shamrock, 4 
Dear Native Home, 6 
Dear Santa Claus, 7 
Dear Summer Morn, 8 
Deck the Hall with Holly, 1 
Deep are the Wounds, 4 
Departed Days, 5 

Departed Days (Pool), 6 
Depth of Mercy, 5 

Dermot Astore, 4 

Der Rose Sendung, 3 
Deserted by Waning Moon, 8 
Ding-Dong, 8 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar, 4 

| Distant Drum, 4 


| Distant Shore, 5 
| Disturb Not His Slumbers, 6 


Dolorous Ditty, 

Don't Kill the Birds, 8 
Don't Leave Mother, Tom, § 
Do They Miss Me at em 
Do They Think of Me, 
Douglas, Tender and * Prue, 2 
Down in a Coal Mine, 6 

Down in the Neckar Vale, 8 
Down the Burn, Davie, 6 
joown the Stream Cheerily, 3 
Do You Think of the Days, 6 
Do You Think of the Days, 8 
Draw the Sword, Scotland, 4 
Dream Faces, 5 

Dreaming Golden Dreams, 7 
Dreamland, 5 








Night is Come, § 


Drink No More, 4 





vinta 








Summer Schoo of the National Normal University, 


JUNE 10, AUGUST Il. 


REVIEW SCHOOL, The Oldest and Most Successful. 
SCHOOL METHODS, The Best and Most Practical. 
A FACULTY, The Strongest and Most Popular. 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT, Innumerable and Most Varied. 
ENTIRE EXPENSES, The Lowest and Most Reasonable. 


ATTENDANCE, The Largest and Most National. 
FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS, Graded School Teachers and Professors. 


Catalogue free. Address, President ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, Ohio. 
) 
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CELEBRATED PATENT 


School Board Supplies. 





| Sublime Nara “Silver Reed,” ) B l an k 0 P d er B 0 ok 
SOLO AOC ORD T ON S. On seeneurer of School scp lee: 


In response to inquiries from School ()fficers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 

| their request—we are prepared to (furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 
Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 


Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 





| Books Printed to Special Order: 
REGULAR SIZE. 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
2 Sets REEDS cluding Name of Treasureer f des sired, pri inted in good style, 
In DvETT, UNISON. Book Containing Three Hundred Or: lers, $3.00. 
pt nie” “Henrietta” ; We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
Jen wt FLEE seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
“Anna “Christine ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
“«Aimee”’ “Grace” above, with changes desire: 
“Lucca” 
+ Patti?’ Twelve Blank Financial Statements for Publishin 
TURE SIZE. the Financial Account of School District, as Requivall 
MINIA by law.—$1.00. 
In DUETT, UNISON. Thirty Agreements with Teachers. (The New 
“Adeline” “Charlotte” Form.)—$1.00. 
“Amelia” “Rosa” 
“Stella” ar’ de wesgerty ania District nee 
will be ordered at ublishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
PICCOLO SIZE, by mail), to amy School Board desiring it, and remitting 
IN DUETT, UNISON, amount here named with order for the book 
“Josie” “Nellie” For Specimen Order Blanks, Statements, Agreements, ete., 
address 
M XK OaeaeD DUCT 4. 
mes A N ; Lancaster, Pa. 


*« Marie”’ ‘ Vocal and literar training. 
, : ern € 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in ali kinds of School . ge na eg Rg és 
GERMAN ACCORDIONS Summer Courses, Voice aoe 
AND | Harvard University. Expression, 5 weeks July. 25; 


GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, | 4s S-S- COREY. 54 Pon ee 


Broad e f the 
43 and 45 Walker Street, Province of Expression. whole subject Maa 
(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YoRK. 


School of Expression, 1534 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Soe a 
“The vof American Literature sss" > 
It will toc. L.WEBSTER& CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. Ml 
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thvcart's Literary Reader 
~ -A Manual of English Literature 


Bein typical selections from some of the best British and. American authors, 
fre Shakepe are to the present time, chronologically arranged, with biographical 
aod critical DP ectihes numerous notes, etc. By Geo. R. Cathcart. Containing 
ninety-two portraits. X-+541 pages, Price $1.15. 

aX a ‘This revision of the author's popular Literary Reader is presented with such 
os ae sand improvements as the demands of the time and the importance of the 
rhe ect in’ the modern school curriculum have made necessary. 

LEADING FEATURES 


~ An Introduction containing Definitions and Outlines of Study. 










A chapter on the Beginnings of English Literature. 


>) The division of the subject into four great periods: Elizabethan 
Literature ; the Literature of the Commonwealth and Restoration ; 

_ ‘the Literature of the Eighteenth Century, and the Literature. of ‘the 
~». Nineteenth Century. 

An orderly and systematic arrangement, giving the work a histori- 
Bagel perspective and showing the masters and masterpieces of our lit- 
*. erature in their true proportions. 

oe _.A series of portraits remarkable for its fullness, authenticity and 


artistic merit. 
/ Morris's Physical Training 
“~ in the Public Schools. 


oA Eclectic System of Exercises, including the Delsartean Principles of Execu- 
‘tion and Expression. By R. ANNA Morris. 8vo. cloth, 192 pages. Illustrated. 


- $1.00. 






















It is the only manual of the kind published, 

It contains a series of progressive exercises of systematic phy sical 
education adapted to every grade of public schools, graphically illus- 
trated by numerous carefully drawn cuts. 


The Delsartean principles are practically applied to Reading, Dec- 
lamation, Articulation, etc. 

The apparatus prescribed is simple, inexpensive, and such as is 
mepird to the limited facilities of the ordinary school-room, 

~~ Numerous musical selections are provided to accompany exercises 
ere * “and drills. 

*, tis a work that should be on the desk of every teacher. 


ie a these books will be mailed postpaid to any address on receipt-of price. 
- Circulars..andSections of our Catalogue free..on request. ee with 


f refercaiitty introduction i is cordially invited. 
American. Book Company, ru Publishers, 
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WHEREVER He May Appear 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an object of admiration. He 
is gracefully and naturally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will you join the throng? 


WE MAKE AND GUARANTEHE THE 
CENTURY COLUMBIA, 


COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, == 
== COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 


EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, 
or sent by mail for two two-cent stamps 


POPE M’H’G. CO., 
221 Columbia Ave., Boston, Mass. 


12 Warren St., New York. FACTORY. 


291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Hartford, Conn. 
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Official Organ of The Department of Public Instruction. 


“Our Board did not know its value or they would have subscribed long ago. 





YWour Patronage Respectfully Solicited. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
60 per year ; 


Teachers, 
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Suggestive and Helpful—Useful to School Officers—Good for Schools. 
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SHALL | RIDE? 


BUT 


WHAT SHALL I RIDE? 


RIDE THE 


ZSYLPH. 


THE ONLY THREE-PART SPRING FRAME SAFETY. =>~—— 


NO JOLTING, NO JARRING, VIBRATION UTTERLY ANNIHILATED. 
HIGHEST GRADE —~- 


DROP OR DIAMOND FRAME: SOLID, CUSHION OR PNEUMATIC TIRES. 
send Stamp for Catalogue. 


ROUSE-DURYEA CYCLE CoO. 


10-6 


231 A. STREET, 


PHORIA, ILL. 





JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


CELEBRATED PATENT 
(June 7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie ‘Silver Reed.” 


SOLO ACCORDIONS.| 


REGULAR SIZE. 
2 Sets REEDS 
In DuETT, 
**Jennie”’ 
“Anna’”’ 
“ Aimee’ 
“Lucca” 
“Patti” 
MINIATURE SIZE. 

IN DUETT, UNISON. 
“ Adeline’”’ **Charlotte’’ 
“Amelia’”’ “Rosa’”’ 
Stella’ 

PICCOLO SIZE. 
In DUETT, 
“Josie”’ 


UNISON. 
“Henrietta” 
“Christine”’ 
“Grace”’ 


UNISON, 
“Nellie” 


3 SETS REEDS. 
MELOpy OCTAVE AND DuEtTT, 


MINIATURE. 
** Marie”’ 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
GERMAN ACCORDIONS 

AND 

GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, | 

43 and 45 Walker Street, | 

NEW YoRK. | 





(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 


School Board Supplies. 


Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance wit! 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 


tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in ‘Towr 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 


above, with changes desired 


and other Blanks, in 


printed in good style 


Twelve Blank Financial Statements tor Publishing 
the Financial Account of School District, as Required 
by law.— $1.00. te 

Thirty Agreements New 
Form.)—$1.00. 


with Teachers. The 


43 The Pennsylwania District Register 
will be ordered at Publis! $4.50 by express or $5. 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the b , 
Order Bianks, Statements, 


J. PF. McCASEEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By JupDsON PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 

In this work it has been the aim of the author to reat the English Language as it is. Analysis 


late years. 
Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 


is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
<idedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary, 


It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


c4Nee,, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 


Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 


for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 


covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 
In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 


fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’? Modern symbols 
are used, “‘ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 


Requeed — DELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


Price, $1.50. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : | Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 


I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental | Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
| Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 


and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Written. Lyte’s Boox-keeping and Blanks. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. | Sheppards U. 8. Constitution, 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. | Harley’s Topics in U, 8. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buehrie’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
| Peterson’s Familiar Science. 


J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 


Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LATE Sower, Ports, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








To School Directors and Teachers. 


————_—_+ > 


You all know by sad experience that the common metal-topped ink-wells 
in school desks are a nuisance. The ink constantly thickens from dust, rust, 
and evaporation. Many teachers allow them to remain unused in the desks, 
and have substituted the old-fashioned ink bottles. The stoppers are lost, the 
ink_is spilled, and books ruined. 

Our school ink-stand is a corked bottle, removably fastened in the desk, 
supported by a flange or shoulder moulded in the bottle. It is held in place 
by a pivoted catch. Itis closed with a gum or cork stopper, the stopper being 
inserted or withdrawn automatically by a hinged lever. A single tap of a 
single finger, even while holding the pen, either opens or closes the bottle. 

The “Absolutely ” Dust-Proof costs little, if any, more than the ordinary 
metal-covered wells, but does effectively what they only pretend to do. 

Boards of Directors should replace the present useless wells with the “ Dust- 
Proof.” They will save money and temper. Insist when buying new school 
desks that they be equipped with the best ink wells in the market. 


Teachers should urge this on their Board of Directors. 
Advantages: 
l. No Dust. 2. No Rust. 
3. No Thickening. 
4. No Upsetting. 
5. No Soiling of Fingers. 














6. No Losing Stopper. 





Samples Sent, Post-paid, for 15 Cents Each. Address 


THE DUST-PROOF INK STAND CO., 


Office, 545 West Chestnut St., 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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THE “ABSOLUTELY > 


Air-Tight, 
Dust-Proof, 







,' ABQULUTIELY | ? 


Non-Corroding, @aes=s= 








INK STAND. 


eee 


No Dust. No Rust. No Upsetting. No Thickening of Ink. The Only 
Ink-Stand ever made which will keep Ink from dust and evaporation. 


— tinal 































Ink left in these stands remains clean and pure for weeks or months. What other stand 
will keep it so? We have not seenit. Have you? The term ink-stand is usually a misno- 
mer. Ink does not stand in them, it disappears by evaporation. 

What are the requisites of a good Ink-Stand ? 
It must be convenient. 
It must allow as little evaporation as possible. 
It must protect the ink from dust. 
It must not allow the rust from the metal top to fall into the ink. 
It must not have a bow! for the collection of dust to be washed into the ink when used. 
It must not be easily upset. 
The stopper or cover must not easily be broken, or likely to be mislaid. 
It must not clog up with dust. 
It must be easily cleaned. 

10. It must be simple and strong in construction. 

These are crucial tests. Examine the ‘‘Absolutely’’ Dust-Proof Stand and see if it 
answers these requirements. Made in three styles: 


No. 1. Stand for Black and Red Ink, Double Pen Rack—front 
and back—Nickel, Bronze or Japanned. 

No. 2. Stand for Black Ink Only, Double Pen Rack—front and 
back— Nickel, Bronze or Japanned. 

No. 3. School Ink Stand, Giass Well and Britannia Catch and 
Stopper- Lever. 

No. 1, Nickel or Bronze, $1.50; Japanned, 75c. 

No. 2. Nickel or Bronze, $1.00; Japanned, 50Oc. 
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MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE DUST-PROOF INK STAND Co., 


Office, No. 545 West Chestnut Street, 
Agents Wanted. LANCASTER, PA. 









































Sommer School of the National Normal University, 


JUNE 10, AUGUST Iii. 


REVIEW SOHOOL, The Oldest and Most Successful. 


SCHOOL METHODS, The Best and Most Practical. 
A FACULTY, The Strongest and Most Popular. 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT, Innumerable and Most Varied. 


ENTIRE EXPENSES, The Lowest and Most Reascnable. 


ATTENDANCE, The Largest and Most National. 


Catalogue free. Address, 


FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS, Graded School Teachers and Professors. 
President ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, Ohio. 





* Ten Old Songs. 


THE brief list given below names 
ten songs from each Number of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 
This is only one-twentieth, by the 
Arithmetic, of the round Two Hun- 
dred to be found in each Number, or 
of the Sixteen Hundred in the Eight 


Numbers thus far issued. 


Wo. 1. All Together, Annie Laurie, Blue Bells 
of Scotland, Bonnie Doou, Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean ; Home, Sweet Home ; Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, Long, Long Ago; Old Oaken Bucket, When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly. 

No, 2. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton; Ever of 
Thee, Juanita, Kathleen Mavourneen, Killarney, 
Mary of Argyle, Speak Gently, The Long Weary 
Day, Twickenham Ferry, What is Home without a 
Mother ? 

No. 3. Ah! I have Sighed to Rest Me, A Life 
on the Ocean Wave, Be Kind to the Loved Ones at 
Home, Blue Juniata ; Chime Again, Beautiful Bells ; 
Do They Miss Me at Home? In Happy Moments, 
Old House at Home, Rain Upon the Roof, The Va- 
cant Chair. 

No. 4. Dublin Bay, Happy Are We To-Night, 
Boys ; Keller’s American Hymn, Ossian’s Serenade, 
Rock Me to Sleep, Mother; Search Through the 
Wide World, Sweeter than the Breath of€Morning, 
Tranecadilio, When the Bloom is on the Rye. 

No. 5. All Among the Barley, Ben Bolt, Fair 
Land of Poland, Home Again, Maryland, My Mary- 
land ; Speed, My Bark; Thou Art So Near and Yet 
So Far; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; When I Come; 
Within this Sacred Dwelling. 

No. 6. Alice Gray, Andreas Hofer, Eyes So 
Blue and Dreaming, Faded Flowers, Listen to the 
Mocking Bird, Jamie’s on the Stori1y Sea, Men of 
Harlech, Rockaway, She Wore a Wreath of Roses, 
Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. 

No, 7. Cousin Jedediah, Gentle Annie, Hark, 
I Hear an Angel Sing, Irish Emigrant'’s Lament, 
Touch the Harp Gently, Love's Golden Dream ; 
The Years Creep Slowly by, Lorena ; O Give Me but 
My Arab Steed, The Star of Glengary. 

No, 8. Chimes of Zurich, Flow, Rio Verde ; 

There’s a Good Time Coming, I’d Weep with Thee, 
Lone Starry Hours, Lovely Nancy, johnny Schmo- 
ker, Mermaid’s Evening Song, Ot Easy Chair by 
the Fire, The German Fatherland. 
*.* Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Boards, 60 
cents; Cloth, $1.00. Full contents of the Several 
Numbers, with Specimen Pages of favorite Songs 
and Hymus sent, without cost, to amy address. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 








Current (40th) Volume of the 








“ The Old Easy Chair.” 


The last issue (No. 8) of the Frank- 
lin Square Collection begins with the 
favorite song, ‘“The Old Easy Chair 
by the Fire,’’ and contains Flow, Rio 
Verde—Lone Starry Hours—There’s 
a Sigh in the Heart—I’m Afloat— 
Alls Well—Chimes of Zurich— 
Happy .and Light— Welcome, Pretty 
Primrose —Johnny Schmoker— All 


"Round My Hat—Mermaid’s Eve- 
ning Song— Angus Macdonald — 


Home So Blest—with many another 
good song. It ends with Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s beautiful ‘‘Story of 
the Nightingale,’’ which is given in 
full above and below the music, im- 
mediately after Molloy’s song of the 
same name, suggested by this charm- 
ing story of the Emperor and the bird. 

Sold Everywhere. Price, so cents: Boards, 60 
cents; Cloth, $1.00. Pamphlet containing Speci- 
men Pages of Songs and full contents of the sev- 


eral numbers sent without charge 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 





Few persons will fail to find in the 
Franklin Square Song Collection cueir 
favorite songs or hymns. ‘There are 
also songs and hymns for the little 
folks, making it an admirable home 
book for the family.— Chicago Dial. 

Lovers of music and song will be 
delighted with this comprehensive 
and inexpensive volume. It might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is par excellence 
a home book that delights every mem- 
ber of the family.—/piscopal Register. 

Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00, 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 


men ny of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by 
Harper Brothers, New York, to any address. 
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rin Literature 
im the writing of Ascham, Moliére, Fuller, Rousseau, sul 
me, Co P er, )Pestalozzi, Page, Mitford, Bronté, Hughes, Dickens, THiack-. = © 
hes Eliot, Eggleston, Thompson, and others. With an introduc- 

on by Baard Eggleston. s2mo, Cloth, 666. jmget i Sa. a. 


» delineations of the schoolmaster, both of real life and of fiction, taken from the atid of 
not only have interest from a literary standpoint, but suggest methods of teaching valuable to. 

» besides presenting the subject in a way calculated to broaden the teacher's view. 
gin relation to life. - To each extract is appended a sketch of its writer and a characterization of 


Physical Education in the Schools 


% Am eclectic system of exercises, including the Delsartean — of execution and: 
expression. By R. Anna Morris. 8vo, cloth, Illustrated... . ..... . $1.00 


“It isa page addition to our meager stock of instruction in this department of school work, so Ser 
bof Sthels, Solem’ in favor. Its variety of material will add much to its utility. v_HW. A 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES 
*, A New Manual of English Literature 


2 Cathcart’ s Literary Reader 


Being typical selections from some of the best British and American Authors frolai | 
Shakespeare to the present time, chronologically arranged with biographical salle 
¢ritical sketches, numerous notes, etc. By Geo. R. Carucart. Containing ninety- 


capahonnse: agama pages: Just published... . . .°* 8 ss 6 ee 








| oe, "Davies s New Elementary Algebra 
‘a . : ve Embracing the first principles of the Science. By Cuartes Davigs, LL. D. Edited 
| gascoeeen ty. by J. H. Van Ampincr, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College. 12mo, 

ee iy 04 PAB ee ee os 90.0 








| Be -Aematrong and Norton’s Laboratory Manual of Chemistry 
) 3 ae e By James E. ARmsTrRonc and — H. Norton. 12mo, cloth, 144 pages, Hlus- 


p trated. . nee tes . . « 50 cents. 
| Sioa. forwarded to any abdrest on seceipt of piies: ‘Circalans and. Catalogue Sections 
free: Specially favorable terms for introduction, or for Reading Circles, and Soleo! 


- Libraries, made known on application. The publishers invite correspondence. 
American Book Company 


Please mention PENNSYLV ANIA — JOURNAL. 
Sy =) 
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